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THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
CLARENCE E. RAINWATER 


CLARENCE MarsH CASE 


University of Southern California 


Professor Rainwater’s sociological work falls natur- 
ally into three parts. The first, in point of time, would 
be his career as a social worker; the second his role as a 
teacher; and the third his works and plans as a writer. 
The second aspect, namely his teaching career, has al- 
ready been set forth in a cluster of tributes which were 
printed in an earlier number of this Journal. Nothing 
need be added here, except to remark that those state- 
ments, and other testimonials on every hand, all go to 


show that he was a remarkable teacher, a towering figure 
among contemporary expositors of sociology. And this 
pre-eminence seems to be due to his magnetic personality 
combined with unusual zeal and thoroughness in the 
arrangement and conduct of his class-room procedure. 


This leaves his social work and writings to be con- 
sidered, and the two are almost inseparably intertwined. 
His whole work, in both fields, might be summed up in 
the single phrase, the sociology of recreation, or even 
better, the sociology of leisure. At first glance, and upon 
superficial consideration, this province might seem ex- 
tremely specialized and restricted, but upon closer exam- 
ination one is strongly impressed with the vast range of 
information and inquiry which he brought under con- 
sideration from the point of view which he had chosen. 
Within his own field it could be truly said of Professor 
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Rainwater, as has been recently said of another sociolo- 
gist, that “he searches in the single appearance of each 
sphere for the meaning of the whole.” 


In consequence of the brevity of his sociological 
career, which ended at forty, after more than half a 
decade of heroic struggle against the after-effects of in- 
fluenza contracted in the course of his strenuous post-war 
activities in community organization, there is not a long 
list of his writings upon which to base an estimate. 
I have before me the following documents: (1) 4 
Syllabus for the Study of the Meaning of Play, 1915; 
(2) A Syllabus for the Study of the Play Movement, 
1915; (3) Community Organization, Sociological Mono- 
graph No. 15, Southern California Sociological Society, 
1920; (4) The Play Movement in the United States: 
a Study of Community Recreation, University of Chicago 


Press, 1922; two articles in the Journal of Applied Socio- 
logy, one entitled “Constructive Social Work” (1922) ; 
the other on “Play As Collective Behavior” (1924). 


The two first named are mimeographed outlines of 
courses offered by Professor Rainwater at the University 
of Chicago in 1915. His introduction to that institution 
had taken place seven years earlier, when he came from 
Drake University, where he received the degree Master 
of Arts, in 1908, and immediately removed to Chicago, 
where he became pastor of a church of the Christian 
Disciples, in the Stockyards district, and projected the 
continuation of graduate study in the University of Chi- 
cago. Being detailed by Professor Charles R. Henderson 
to make a report on what was actually going on in the 
administration of certain neighboring parks, he became 
intensely interested in the problem set for him. At the 

1Quoted from Spykman’s The Social Theory of Georg Simmel, Chicago, 1925. 
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same time there came before his mind a prospect of the 
great field for influencing the young people of the dis- 
trict that lay undeveloped in connection with the life of 
the parks. While thus impressed in an academically de- 
tached, impersonal way, the official whom he had been 
interviewing suddenly confronted him with the offer of 
a position which would not only support him in his fur- 
ther study but would afford the opportunity to pursue at 
first hand and on a large scale his researches and pro- 
jected experiments in the new and fascinating field. Hav- 
ing made the transfer his progress was rapid. He became 
Director of the Hamilton Park Community Center, Chi- 
cago, where he worked enthusiastically from 1910 till 
1917; Instructor of Recreation, University of Chicago, 
1913-1917; Dean of the American College of Physical 
Education (Chicago), 1917-1919; and Assistant Pro- 


fessor (later Associate Professor) of Sociology at the 
University of Southern California from 1919 till his 
death in 1925. 


Professor Rainwater published a paper on “Educa- 
tional Aspects of Play and Recreation” in University of 
Indiana Extension Bulletin, Vol. 11, No. 1. This, in con- 
junction with the four titles named above, constitutes a 
good showing for one whose professional career was so 
extraordinarily active and taxing and which was later 
handicapped by a lingering illness. Yet it constitutes 
only the first installment of the extensive studies which 
his intense zeal for human helpfulness and his high 
intellectual enthusiasm impelled him to propose. 


His ambition was keen from the outset. As early as 
1915, we find him saying, in the Preface to Syllabus | 
above, “This syllabus .. . is a preliminary of the first fif- 
teen chapters in a more comprehensive series of studies 
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which the author is preparing for publication and which 
embraces the entire field of both the theory and the prac- 
tical direction of play and recreation, from the stand- 
point of the technical training of play and recreation 
leaders. The subsequent divisions are: “The History of 
Play,” “The Play and Recreation Movement,” “The Ad- 
ministration of Public Playgrounds and Recreation Cen- 
ters,” and “The Direction of Play and Recreational 
Activities.” Much of this ground is traversed with 
greater or lesser thoroughness in the various documents 
mentioned, although naturally not fully developed in 
many respects. 


The outstanding characteristic of Professor Rain- 
water’s work is that in it one finds blended the warm zeal 
of an earnest social worker with the intellectual insight 
and grasp of a sociologist of real ability. In discussing 


the “scope” of the play problem in Syllabus 1, he says: 


Plays and games may be viewed from the following standpoints: 

(a) Movement, whether chiefly active or passive, motor or intel- 
lectual; (b) Organization, whether activity is simple or complex, 

i. e., individual or social; (c) Content, whether the activity is 
physical, emotional, or intellectual in content or expression; (d) 
Function, whether developmental of individual or social ends, 
physical, intellectual, aesthetic, or moral powers; (e) Origin, 
whether activity belongs to childhood or adult interests and powers. 
This intensive analysis of play itself is supplemented 

by the breadth of the setting in which it is placed 
throughout the Syllabus. Thus he treats the biological 
and ethnological bases of play, reviews its development 
through the various stages of human culture, analyzes 
its varying characteristics in the various age periods of 
the maturing individual, and, finally, considers its rela- 
tion to sex differences, seasons, and the several personal 
and group agencies engaged in its transmission, such as 
mothers, children, and leaders. Numerous theories ex- 
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plaining play itself are brought under review, and the 
course concludes with an estimate of the “socionomic” 
elements of play activities. 


In the study just outlined he has made large demands 
upon psychology, biology, and anthropology for their 
contributions to his central theme. In the other syllabus, 
on The Play Movement, Professor Rainwater displays 
equal familiarity with the bearings of economics, politi- 
cal science, and history, upon his particular problem. 
This is shown in the following passage: 


The recent industrial changes not only produced social malad- 
justments—as indicated in the problem above—but they also 
registered themselves in one final account in the individual and 
personal lives—the bodies and minds—of the people themselves; 
and thereby made provision for play and recreation a necessity. 


Some of the ways in which this necessity may be shown are: 
(1) less satisfaction in one’s daily toil because of decreased oppor- 
tunity for the expression of one’s individuality through the products 
of industry—his industry; (2) greater and earlier fatigue to the 
individual in his work through the monotonous activity of special- 
ized labor; (3) decrease in muscular exercise through use of ma- 
chinery, sedentary occupations, and the frequent use of smaller 
rather than larger groups of muscles; (4) more neural expen- 
diture in connection with less muscle exercise, through monotony 
in operation of machines, new forms of brain work, and increase 
in communicating agencies; (5) lessened contact with nature and 
the outdoor life—work mostly indoors; (6) occupational diseases 
and troubles; (7) increase in the amount of leisure time—con- 
comitant with lack of adequate opportunity for wholesome occupa- 
tion or activity during that lengthened leisure period. 


These and other details growing out of the facts with which this 
problem deals may be shown by approaching the field from two 
angles; the one may be called the elements of strain in modern 
industry ; the other, the moral and immoral potentialities of modern 
industry. 

The extract just quoted deals with the objective fac- 
tors, being followed by a section on “the subjective neces- 
sity” of recreation, the character of his thinking being 
well illustrated in the following paragraph: 
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Public provision for play and recreation is concomitant with a 


relatwwely new and widening social attitude which makes it 


inevitable. 


Among the more salient features of this attitude toward life are: 
(1) the interest in public health, (2) the interest in child nature 
and study, (3) the new emphasis in religious thought, (4) the 
awakening of “civic consciousness,” (5) the socialization of edu- 
cation, (6) the expansion of the popular conception of government, 
and (7) the renaissance in play. 


Such movements as these together with their outward or material 
manifestations furnished the occasion for the play and recreation 
movement. They are dependent upon the social maladjustments 
and individual deprivations studied above in problems 2 and 3, 
which in turn are largely dependent upon the economic organiza- 
tion and development mentioned in problem 1; but they furnish 
the immediate cause for action by the people—the occasion. It is 
not to be expected that men should have been able to have foreseen, 
in advance, that subsequent and consequent to the economic devel- 
opment of the last one hundred years—and especially the last fifty 
—certain readjustments in the traditions and organization for 
relaxation and recreation, among the people, were to have become 
necessary. Human foresight is hardly capable of that. In fact, the 
change itself came so swiftly and so silently that men were scarcely 
aware of its immediate meaning, to say nothing of its ultimate 
results. But swiftly and quietly before their eyes the whole world 
of social and moral life, as well as economic organization, was 
transformed. Gradually the vision dawned upon them, and not 
suddenly, much less in advance. Before they were able to see the 
whole and the ultimate, they gained views of its more immediate 
and pressing parts; hence, before there could come a strong and 
clear note calling men to a consideration of so radical and complete 
a readjustment as is possible now in the clearer light of present 
knowledge of the meaning of play and recreation—the social and 
moral meaning, which all do not yet comprehend—it was inevitable 
that the attention should be centered now upon this now that 
activity or enterprise. And so people became advocates of the 
cause of “public health,” or “child conservation,” or “civic con- 
sciousness,” etc., and by these many interests and appeals built up 
the scaffolding of a new social attitude, a new philosophy of life, a 
new appreciation of the importance and nature of play for all ages, 
a readjustment to the new and changed conditions and possibilities. 
This problem treats of the subjective side of this awakening, while 
the following one deals with the more objective outward, material 
aspect of the occasion for public provision. 
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In the pamphlet on “Community Organization” there 
is set forth very clearly and briefly Dr. Rainwater’s con- 
ception of community organization as the organization, 
by the neighborhood, of its own recreational life in the 
broadest sense of the term. He argues that “the com- 
munity council (which he inaugurated at Hamilton 
Park) is not an organization in the community, but the 
organization of the community. It contributes not more 
organizations but more organization.” 


In this essay his thought turned to the larger sig- 
nificance of the community center, and in two directions. 
The one aspect looked out upon its more frequently 
recognized benefits to the play-life of the people; the 
other shows deep insight into its relation to the yet un- 
realized quest for essential and vital democracy. Fur- 
thermore, at a time when “community organization” was 
a phrase everywhere mouthed and seldom understood’ 
Dr. Rainwater showed clearly the meaning of the move- 
ment as an outgrowth of the recreation problem and a 
stage in the evolution of self-government. 


Professor Rainwater’s major work is his Play Move- 
ment in the United States, which is too widely and favor- 
ably known to require extended treatment in this place. 
Probably it would be accorded by common consent first - 
place as the outstanding scientific exposition of the play 
movement in its sociological aspects and meaning. Aside 
from its value as an authoritative history of the move- 
ment, I think its carefully worked out definitions of cer- 
tain terms used in discussion are most valuable. Dr. 


1A university teacher of a course in the subject half-seriously remarked to 
the present writer that while he had found it advisable to introduce a course in 
“community organization,” he did not know what it meant! In which he was 
not especially ignorant, but simply unusually frank. 
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Rainwater himself understood the significance of his 
work, for he says in the Preface, “It is the first attempt 
to produce a complete and authentic report of the struc- 
ture and concept of function of that movement.” At the 
date of writing, 1921, it had been “ten years in the mak- 
ing,” and was “the first of a series in preparation which 
includes further studies in the ‘theory,’ the ‘history,’ 
the ‘direction,’ and the ‘administration’ of play and 
‘recreation.’ ” 


On page eight he defines “play” as follows: 


“Play,” then, as the concept is used in this report, is a mode of 
human behavior, either individual or collective, involving pleasur- 
able activity of any kind not undertaken for the sake of a reward 
beyond itself and performed during any age period of the indi- 
vidual, the particular action being determined at a given time by 
the somatic structure and social attitudes of the agent in conjunc- 
tion with the life of the group or groups of which he is a member. 
Thus the child does not behave as the adult at play; nor the savage 
as the civilized. 


Upon a previous page he had already defined a “social 
movement” as: 


a series of events involving adjustments to a social situation; con- 
nected by a cause and effect relation; possessing an extension in 
time and space ; and disclosing stages, transitions, tendencies that are 
correlative with a changing concept of its function and indicative 
of its evolution. 


Another contribution to sociological theory is to be 
found in his attempt to define the terms “stages” and 
“transitions,” which he uses in his account of the history 
of play. In the following passages (pages 45 and 191) 
he works out the following distinction between the two 
concepts: (* Te ee 


A survey of the history of the play movement discloses seven 
periods in its evolution that are characterized by the incorporation 
of particular features in its structure correlative with an emphasis 
upon given changes in the concept of its function. These periods 
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of emphasis upon given features of structure and function may be 
defined as “‘stages” in its evolution; the term “stage” signifying a 
period in a development or a degree of advancement in a process... 


A further analysis of the play movement discloses changes in its 
method of procedure that are fundamental to its “stages” but are 
not coterminous with them; changes that in some instances extend 
cumulatively through several periods giving rise to various 
“stages; changes that bear a longitudinal relation to the move- 
ment as the “stages” hold a latitudinal position. These alterations 
are here denominated “transitions,” signifying passages from one 
condition or action to another. A “transition” is, thus, distinguish- 
able from a “stage,” as the concepts are employed in this investiga- 
tion, in that it is an alteration in a process, while the latter is a 
period or degree in a development; that is to say, a “transition” 
is a modification of the method of procedure, while a “stage” is a 
state of progress in a process at a given time. The former is dynamic 
and functional; the latter, static and structural. An analysis of 
the ‘‘transitions” of a movement forms the basis for an explanation 
of the origin of its “stages” and a definition of the “trend” of the 
action as a whole. 


In his last piece of work, published in this Journal for 
March-April, 1924, Professor Rainwater gives evidence 
of the continued widening and deepening of his sociologi- 
cal thinking. The article is of great value, definitely 
substituting a genuinely sociological theory of play as 
collective behavior for the various biological and psycho- 
logical theories in vogue. He indicates the group origins 
of games, of play traditions and attitudes, and at the same 
time accounts for the social origin of new modern games 
such as indoor baseball and the like. ‘The bat, like 
the ball, also has a history; and it is not a relic of our 
primates.” 


A careful survey of Professor Rainwater’s published 
Writings seems to warrant the conclusion that he made, 
from the position of an intensive student and worker in 
a highly specialized subdivision of the field of sociology, 
a large and worthy contribution to the subject at large. 
If he chose to look persistently through one particular 
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window upon the field of social life, he nevertheless sur- 
veyed the entire horizon and clearly envisaged the 
whole. This applies to his published writings in par- 
ticular. So far as his own studies and his teaching are 
concerned, he possessed the broad training and wide in- 
terest which alone could produce such a fine blend of 
the comprehensive scholar with the accomplished tech- 


nician. 











THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GROUP 


Bruce E. MELvIN 


Cornell University 


Both the individual and the group are realities, and 
are legitimate objects of study for the social psychologist. 
The discussion and writings of the sociologists and psy- 
chologists have left confusion with respect to the indi- 
vidual and the group as socio-psychic entities; and have 
augmented the perplexity of the situation by jumbling 
terms. ‘Terminology that has evolved with particular 
meaning as applied to the individual has often been 
loosely used to designate crowd phenomena. Had the 
study of the group been made first in point of time, no 
doubt the reverse process could have occurred. Dis- 
regarding the origin of this terminological turmoil as 
indicated, a definite need now exists to clarify the con- 
cepts respecting the individual and the group in Social 
Psychology and Sociology, and both these fields are de- 
pendent upon such disentanglement for their future ad- 
vancement. ‘To make a beginning in this process is the 
aim of this paper. Thus the discussion deals with the 
socio-psychic individual, the psycho-social group, and the 
relation of the two. 

THE INDIVIDUAL 

The “individual” possesses distinctive socio-psychic 
attributes which may be products of his relationships in 
groups, but which nevertheless belong to him and can be 
studied only through him. Feelings, attitudes, emotions, 
thoughts and habits of action, and similar elements of 
individual psychology, are products of the physiological 
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workings of the physical body and the psychological 
reactions that the individual makes in his group re- 
sponses. Indeed the thought and action patterns that 
belong to each individual are resultant of reactions in 
environmental contacts. ‘These may be studied only 
through the individual because they have their seat in 
the osseous-endocrine-muscular-neurological system or 
systems. No one will deny that the individual is born 
with numerous potentialities for reaction and develop- 
ment, which are latent in the physical structure and are 
inherited through the germ plasms. What these poten- 
tialities and capacities are and how they develop through 
the relationships of the various systems of the body are 
tasks for the physiological psychologist to discover. The 
multitude of habit complexes of thought, overt action 
feelings, emotions and attitudes that are acquired by each 
person in his reaction to the various and numerous con- 
tacts with his fellows and in different group relationships 
are acquired in the process of making necessary adjust- 
ments in society. ‘These adjustments for each individual 
are made in accordance with the time and place and the 
individual’s age. ‘The first two factors, time and place, 
determine the external pressures on the individual and 
the third, age, determines the individual urge to action, 
which is governed by the biological processes of the 
human body. These thoughts and ideas, feelings, emo- 
tions, and attitudes, interests, desires and wants are always 
with respect to something or some one in society. They 


are conditioned by the physical basis, that is, the bodily 
structure and chemical content of the human system. 
Persons often suffer from an auto-toxic malady and be- 
cause of that they do not think clearly. A person in this 
condition may be considered crazy, and in practice the 
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disease may be handled as something very mysterious, 
whereas it is basically a physical condition.” 


That about which the individual feels and acts is de- 
termined by the environment. Feelings, emotions, and 
attitudes which belong to the individual, are acquired by 
and become part of the neurological system through the 
responses and actions which are made in adjustment to 
and in conjunction with environment. Every person ac- 
quires habit action complexes in conjunction with these. 
There is necessarily and unrecognized by each person, a 
habit feeling accompaniment established. When this 
condition is acquired the action may induce the feeling or 
vice-versa. Indeed, we come to engage in acts in order 
to experience the feeling pleasure accompaniment. The 
acts we engage in, and in conjunction with which the 
individual learns to have pleasure, are the acts that are 
determined by some group of which the person is a 
member. 

THE GROUP 

Society is organized into numerous groups of which 
the individual is scarcely cognizant; yet they play a dom- 
inant part in our social organization. The group as well 
as the individual is a reality and may be characterized by 
definite attributes. The meaning of the word “group” in 
this discussion is, two or more individuals so related that 
they carry on some form of social activity, such activity 
being a product of interstimulation. Groups may be or- 
ganized or unorganized. The people who carry on any 
form of government constitute a group. The United States 
form a group in one respect, while those living only in a 
small political area, the township, make up another. The 
state and similar governmental agencies represent defi- 


1For further discussion in this respect see Cotton, The Defective, Delinquent 
and the Insane. Also, with regard to what we inherit, see Bernard, [mstinct. 
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nitely organized groups, while on the other hand the com- 
munity is a group, but largely unorganized. The 
rural community and neighborhood, for example, gen- 
erally function around some institution such as the school, 
church or country store in very definite and recognizable 
ways, yet unorganized. Between these two extremes of 
organized and unorganized groups are others. Clubs, 
lodges, reading circles, co-operative societies, fraternities, 
business and professional organizations, religious organi- 
zations, boys’ and girls’ scouts, the grange, baseball and 
football teams, etc., are groups. Furthermore, schools, 
churches, government and other institutions are really 
institutional groups; and to make an arbitrary division 
between these and those like clubs, societies, etc., is im- 
possible. 


Groups are constantly in process of integration and 


disintegration. ‘They are at any given time the product 
of evolution, or in process of evolution. In some cases 
they are transmitted from previous generations, and in 
others they are rising in response to definite and imme- 
diate individual interests and definite individual and 
group needs. Thus, the institution like the church, the 
school, and the state, represent contemporaneous groups, 
and also chronological groups. Also, the family group 
is very similar to these in particular aspects. On any 
day the church would be the group expression for its 
living members, but it also would be the product of inter- 
actions of this group plus all who have gone before who 
have been members of it. The same is true for the state, 
the school, lodges, and many clubs. Any organization 
or institution that continues over two generations par- 
takes of these characteristics. When groups are formed 


like the co-operatives, among the farmers, they arise in 
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response to the common needs and interests of a number 
of individuals. The farmers found themselves in straight- 
ened economic circumstances and because of that formed 
themselves into co-operative groups functioning for the 
individual and family group interests. Accordingly the 
groups that are found in a society at any given time are 
those that have come through social transmission, and 
that have arisen out of the immediate needs. 


Is it legitimate to use the term group as synonymous 
with the term unit? Is the group an entity that can be 
studied as a unit? We study the individual, the person 
as a unit, but the psychologist has gone further and has 
studied the reaction of the various systems of the human 
body. Such analyses have not precluded us from regard- 
ing the individual as a unit and generalizing on such a 
basis. Thus the various units of a group are the indi- 
viduals that compose it, but the total constitutes a whole. 
A group is a reality from both the physical and the 
psycho-social points of view. It acts as a group because 
it is a group and can act in no other way. To say that a 
group acts like an individual is not true because a group 
is not an individual, and in a psycho-social sense it is not 
a sum of individuals because there are individuals in the 
group that have varying influence with respect to it. 
Societal activities are carried on through groups, and all 
forms of these lend themselves to analyses. 


Inner-group action, inter-group action and the prod- 
ucts of both are subjects for analyses. The first of these in- 
volves the group processes within a single group, as such 
behaves under various pressures and environmental cir- 
cumstances. How does a community behave when a need 
for a new school house arises or when the question of 
consolidation of schools is brought up? What is the 
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process by which consolidation is brought about within 
acommunity? Such a process which seems rather simple 
has never been scientifically observed. Group processes 
of integration and disintegration also have never been 
carefully analyzed. The second or inter-group action is 
the inter-action or behavior of two or more groups in 
contact. Wholesome and unwholesome groups may exist 
within a community. Groups with different cultures 
exist near each other. What are the actions of both? 
Much social philosophy has been written that would 
apply to these phases but careful scientific study in them 
remains to be done. 


The attributes of groups are largely external, that 
is, not subjective within it, and may be found in the 
evolved and established products. The group known as 
the state has a constitution. It has various laws both legis- 


lative and common. The church has its creeds, rituals 
and well established forms. The ball team has its rules 
of the game; the lodges have their governing laws and 
regulations; the boy scouts have their book of rules and 
well recognized standards of action for the group and 
for individuals; co-operatives have their contracts; and 
even the smallest groups have their constitutions and by- 
laws. Likewise each group has its standards, both old 
and new, its traditions and customs. Values belong to 
the group. The value in money that is placed on any 
product is that of the group. This is true for other values 
as well as financial. All these elements are external to 
any individual, they are overt, found in the written lan- 
guage, a building, an institution, material equipment, and 
even clothing. The attributes of the group are therefore 
super-personal. They are products of the group acts and 
are embodied in forms external to the individual and are 
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therefore not subject to any individual but only to the 
group. Probably with most political platforms ninety 
per cent of the people who are members of the party 
would not agree with it entirely, but they are loyal to it 
because it is super-human. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GROUP 

Groups act, and individuals in groups engage in dis- 
cussion which might be termed group discussion although 
specifically it is not, but its product is group action. Thus 
in the study of groups as such, there are two aspects, ac- 
tion and products. There must be processes that partake 
of specific characteristics in group action but which have 
received very little attention by students. Group actions 
are not the sum of individual action, because individuals 
are acting in a group, as part of the group, which results 
in group action. Just the process of this action and the 
various elements including the types of stimuli and group 
responses are part of the problem of social psychology, 
while the group product is a problem of sociology. 


Certain common characteristics are often attributed to 
a group which it is impossible for it to possess because 
they belong only to the individual. A portion of these 
characteristics are emotion, feelings, attitudes, hatreds, 
sentiments, desires, interests, purposes, hopes and wishes. 
Their psychological elements cannot belong to the group 
because there is nothing organic about the group to 
possess them. They are found in the complex of the 
physical organization of individuals. The seat of these 
is in the osseous-muscular-endocrine-neurological system 
of the individual as suggested above. There is nothing 
external to the individual or group that can contain these 
elements of feeling. Likewise, the group does not think, 
because it has no thinking mechanism. The group as 
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such does not possess the thinking and feeling equipment, 
but the individual does. We have the products of indi- 
viduals thinking as stimulated in group contacts, in all 
our science. By means of individual thinking in groups, 
that is, individuals being stimulated by group action and 
inner group discussion, a group result is often obtained. 
‘This applies particularly to a discussion group. The con- 
stitutions, laws and policies of group action represent the 
outcomes of discussion groups. 


To attribute feelings, attitudes and emotions to groups 
would be a mistake according to the logical conclusion 
of the above statement. Feeling is a subjective phenom- 
enon that belongs only to an individual. The same is 
true of attitudes and various emotions. ‘Thus feelings, 
emotions and attitudes may be alike as far as we can 
know, to the various members of a group with respect to 


some question, institution, object or person, but that does 
not imply that there is a group feeling. Further, the 
attitudes of various individuals may be so similar, that a 
group can be formed. Illustrative of this is the Ku Klux 
Klan. There was an attitude of antagonism toward the 
Catholics, present in the mental make-up of a large num- 
ber of Protestants in America. Based on these attitudes, 
or prejudices, the Ku Klux Klan as a group was built. 
Also, through the interaction of the members of the Klan 
within the group organization other feelings and atti- 
tudes have been induced which are strikingly similar for 
the different individuals. In turn these feelings and 
attitudes strengthen the group. Thus, to restate the con- 
clusion with respect to the individual, it would be, that 
feelings, attitudes, and emotions belong entirely to indi- 
viduals, and are not group elements; but the things about 
which individuals feel, and have emotions, are group 
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products and group actions; and on the basis of common 
individual attitudes groups may be formed. Indeed, we 
must go further and say that the values, pleasures, and 
standards about which the individual feels and has atti- 
tudes, are products of group functioning and it is doubt- 
ful if the individual can develop normally without these. 


No separation can be made between the individual 
and the group. Groups are composed of individuals, and 
individuals act in groups. Each has elements that are 
peculiarly its own, even though such characteristics are 
actually in interaction. Group action is composed of 
individual action which in turn induces feelings and emo- 
tions in the individual. A platform of a political party 
is the result of group action and discussion in the group. 
As the individual goes about the country campaigning 
for the party and expressing himself with regard to it, 
he comes to have loyalty and a feeling of respect for the 
platform. ‘Thus the affections, feelings, emotions and 
desires of the individual are largely the result of the liv- 
ing and acting in the groups, and the group actions are 
conditioned by the set of the individual. 


From the standpoint of function it is absolutely im- 
possible to separate the individual and the group. The 
separation comes only in respect to composition and con- 
tent, and thus as applied to the socio-psychic terminology 
and environment. Each individual is a unit with a 
definite mechanistic subjective organization. Groups are 
units with definite objective acquired possessions which 
are results of group actions and stimuli. It may be 
asserted that groups are composed of individuals, which 
is true; but that does not preclude the reality of the 
group. A farm is composed of acres, but it is a unit. 
Some acres may be used for pasture, others for corn, etc., 
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but by the various acres performing various functions 
the whole farm functions as a unit, a group. The illustra- 
tion is analogue for the group and the individual. The 
individuals function in the group and in accordance with 
it, but the group may act as a unit. 


Our social psychologists and sociologists who have 
tried to adapt theories of the psychologist to their own 
field have covered only half the material for social psy- 
chology. ‘To consider instincts, feelings, emotions and 
thoughts, etc., or introversion, extroversion, submissive- 
ness, expansion, etc., covers only half the subject. The 
result is that we find a denial of the reality of the group 
on the one hand, but a use of the term group attitudes, 
group emotion, etc., on the other. The great need with 
respect to the question of the relative place of the indi- 
vidual and the group is more careful objective observa- 
tion and clearer thinking on the basis of facts. Our next 
step in the study of Social Psychology is the study of 
group action. 








MENTAL TESTS AND SOCIAL THEORY 


C. T. PrHLBiap 
Wittenberg University 


The idea that methods and technique developed in the 
psychological laboratory should be of use for the study 
of social phenomena, and for guidance in social actions 
has sometimes led to rather hasty generalizations. ‘This 
is probably true of many of the conclusions drawn from 
the use of mental testing during the war and afterward. 
It has been the purpose of this study to examine these 
conclusions in the light of modern sociology and cultural 
anthropology. 


A brief statement of the supposed results of the 
mental tests and the sociological theories based on these 
results will make clear what is meant. It is held that 
the measures have demonstrated wide individual differ- 
ences in native mental capacity. That individual differ- 
ences existed has been recognized for a long time, but 
through the tests the extent of these differences are said 
to be revealed, and the degree to which they rest on real 
differences in native capacity, and are therefore un- 
changeable, has been demonstrated. Secondly, the tests 
are said to reveal wide differences in average native 
capacity between social and occupational groups, as, for 
example, between professional, clerical and labor groups. 
Thirdly, they are said to show wide gaps between racial 
and ethnic groups, as between the Negro and the White, 
or between immigrant groups coming to America from 
Europe. Finally, they supposedly demonstrate a rela- 
tively low average capacity for the population as a whole. 
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CONCLUSIONS BASED ON THE ABOVE REVELATIONS’ 


On the basis of these supposed revelations a number 
of generalizations of considerable sociological import 
have been drawn. It has been argued that individual 
differences in native capacity demonstrate the futility of 
a system of social organization and social control which 
rests on the theory of equal rights and opportunities to 
participate in the formation of group will. On the basis 
of supposed class and occupational differences in capacity, 
it is said that social stratification simply reflects a natural 
and biological stratification, that is, that everyone natur- 
ally gravitates into those strata for which he is fitted by 
nature. It is maintained also that the low level of popular 
intelligence precludes the possibility of intelligent public 
opinion and group will, and renders wholly inefficient 
any social system resting on the popular will or group 
mandate. Furthermore, since mental capacity is sup- 
posedly fixed by inheritance, recourse to education as a 
panacea for social ills is a delusion. Education is sup- 
posedly unable to raise by one degree the average mental 
ability of the group. Application of this philosophy is 
also made to such specific social problems as the Negro 
problem and the immigration problem. Finally, the 
problems of social progress become, in the light of such 
theories, largely matters of eugenics, of controlling the 
reproduction of those individuals and classes who rate 
low on the intelligence scale, and encouraging the repro- 
duction of those with high I. Q’s. The average of gen- 
eral intelligence, then, cannot be raised much by educa- 
tion, but selective breeding must be the answer to the 
question. 


1Generalizations such as these are fairly well represented by books and 
articles by such writers as McDougall, Stoddard, Gould, Goddard, Wiggam, 
Whetham, Cutten, Cannon, Parshley, and many others. 
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CRITICISMS OF CONCLUSIONS ON THE BASIS OF TESTS 


An examination of the bases for such conclusions 
reveals some obvious fallacies. Some of the more im- 
portant ones are the following: 

1. In the first place, the test data themselves have 
been misinterpreted by some writers, who have been 
anxious to rush into print with sensational disclosures. 
Such misinterpretations are those generalizations about 
average mental age of the population, and the small num- 
bers of the mentally superior. Such conclusions are based 
largely on the measurement of adults, as in the army, by 
tests standardized on children, a process which has since 
been admitted to be fallacious. This method led some to 
conclude that about 29% of the population was definitely 
feebleminded, and 25% borderline defectives. Such con- 
clusions are obviously absurd. 

2. Secondly, these conclusions rest on two very ques- 
tionable assumptions: the first one is that native mental 
capacities are being measured by the intelligence tests, 
and that the kind of capacities which are measured are of 
great social importance. Neither of these conclusions, 
modern psychologists tell us, are completely justified in 
fact. The tests are admittedly so much affected by dif- 
ferences in educational opportunity and cultural back- 
ground that they give little justification for conclusions 
as to native differences in mental capacity.” This applies 
particularly to tests of the type used in the army, and to 
the use of all such tests in comparing groups differing 
widely in social and cultural background. The second 
assumption is just as questionable. The social importance 
of the abilities which the tests measure are extremely 
hypothetical. Their rather high correlation with success 


2For a fair evaluation of the tests as measures of innate capacity see Hines, 
H. C., Measuring Intelligence. 
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in school studies indicates that they measure much the 
same abilities which are necessary for success in school, 
but as Professor Thorndike points out, they predict less 
accurately social and economic efficiency in life outside 
the schoolroom.* The limited nature of “intelligence” as 
measured by the tests is indicated by its definition by re- 
cent users of the measures, as “whatever abilities manifest 
themselves quantitatively in scores on an intelligence 
test.’”* 

3. From the viewpoint of Sociology the conclusions 
sketched above appear even more questionable. The third 
criticism lies in the failure of the determinists to recog- 
nize the fact that intelligent group action and increasing 
control over the conditions of life is much more de- 
pendent on the dissemination of information and knowl- 
edge than it is on the average of individual abilities, 
which are probably not markedly different between dif- 
ferent groups, or between the same groups at different 
times. 

4. A fourth point is the fact that group efficiency and 
intelligent social action is dependent on the type of social 
organization, as much or more than it is on the average of 
native ability in the group. Although wide differences in 
individual abilities undoubtedly exist, public opinion and 
group will may, if properly organized, represent the 
matured opinion of the most intelligent. 

5. The writers whose ideas we have sketched also 
overlook the degree to which social behavior is con- 
ditioned by existing cultural values. That is, the ef- 
ficiency of the group in action and the levels of achieve- 
ment of which it is capable is partly a matter of group 


Thorndike, “Intelligence and Its Measurement: A Symposium,” Jour. Ed. 
Psych., Vol. 12, p. 126. 

4Murchison, C., “American White Criminal Intelligence,” Jour. Crim. Law 
and Criminology. Vol. 15, p. 239. 
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unity or morale. Such a unity is dependent on the com- 
mon acceptance of emotional and feeling values, of moral 
ideals and standards, to which individuals give their 
loyalty and allegiance. The criticism of such controls, 
and their replacement by more intelligent ones, is very 
little dependent on improving the native abilities of the 
race, but is a matter of changing attitudes and beliefs. 

6. A sixth criticism is that the social selection of 
leadership is overlooked. While it is without doubt de- 
sirable to develop all possible methods of locating 
superior ability and giving the superior every oppor- 
tunity to develop their capacities, yet we must not forget 
that leaders in our society depend for their hold on the 
group, on an appreciation of their abilities and contri- 
butions by the wide masses whom they lead. The devel- 
opment of a wide intellectual chasm between the leaders 
and the led will lead to a breakdown of the social 
machinery. 

7. Recent research has come to reveal the relative 
unimportance of the intellectual factor in some of the 
problems of social maladjustment, such as crime. Old 
estimates of the amount of mental defect among criminals 
are being radically revised, and recent students of the 
problem seem to believe that there is little if any intel- 
lectual difference at all between the criminal population 
and the general population.® If there is, it seems to be 
in favor of the criminal. 

8. Finally, we may point out that the attempts to 
evaluate the social worth of racial and ethnic groups on 
the basis of mental tests must take the following facts 
into consideration :* 


5Curti, Margaret W., “Intelligence of Delinquents in the Light of Recent 
Research,” Scientific Monthly, February, 1926, p. 132. 

eSome of these facts seem to receive little consideration in a recent mono- 
graph, Intelligence and Immigration, by C. Kirkpatrick. 
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(a) The great intermixture of races which renders 
the idea of racial purity invalid. 

(b) The great degree of overlapping and the varia- 
bility of all races. 

(c) The danger of confusing racial with cultural 
traits. 

(d) The impossibility of equalizing test conditions 
so that differences may truly be said to be inherent and 
native. 








THE REVIVAL OF PUEBLO POTTERY 
MAKING* 


Opp S. HALseTH 
Fellow in Archaeology, School of American Research 


*The following sketch by an experienced field worker in ethnology is pub- 
lished as valuable direct evidence on the matter of so-called “lost arts,” and as 
portraying concretely the social processes at work in Indian culture.—E£prror. 


Much after the fashion of their forefathers, some ten 
thousand Indians at the present time inhabit twenty-six 
adobe-built little towns, from which they receive their 
names, in the semi-arid regions of New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

The close-knit community life and the strong child- 
like religion of these Pueblo Indians have been the 
means of preserving much of their original nature, but 
nearly four centuries of contact with the materialism of 
the white race has brought about many changes and in 
some instances caused a complete loss of some of the early 
Indian culture traits. 

One such instance, which has affected not only the 
aesthetic life of the people, but their economic conditions 
as well, has been the degeneration, and in some cases a 
total loss, of the ceramic art, and the importance of re- 
storing this and other industrial arts to their former high 
levels has the past few years been brought home to those 
who are interested in the present and future welfare of 
the Pueblo Indians. 

Young women, who formerly came home from the 
government schools without any knowledge of pottery- 
making and without that keen love for the creation of 
beauty which filled the lives of their grandmothers with 
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happiness, have successfully been encouraged to take up 
this work, with the result that idleness, with its deadening 
inertia to the individual and gossip and trouble to the 
whole community, has given way to happiness, pride, and 
self-respect, while the revenue from pottery making in 
some families now exceeds the yearly income from their 
farm products. 


The government agents in some Pueblos state that 
since the younger women have taken to pottery making, 
half of the domestic troubles of the Indians have disap- 
peared, and in the Pueblo of San Ildefonso, for example, 
new houses with better sanitary conditions and improved 
comforts and happiness can, in a large degree, be traced 
to the economic success of the ceramic artists. Thus, one 
family in this Pueblo is reported to be able to earn about 
$300.00 per month from their pottery making, but this is, 
of course, exceptional, and is largely due to the exploita- 
tion of their ware by American traders. 

At the time of the Spanish conquest about twenty 
thousand Indians inhabited some seventy Pueblos, in each 
of which a distinctive type of pottery was being made. 
The present traditions tell of those days “a long time 
ago” when every woman was an artist and made many 
beautiful pots every year. The truth of this is amply 
testified to by the countless pieces of broken pottery which 
mark the sites of ancient Pueblos throughout the South- 
west. 

Their religion furnished the artists with a number of 
symbols for decorative elements, and the different com- 
binations of these elements gave way to an unlimited 
field of designs, which were regarded as the personal 
property of the artist who originated them, and were 
handed down from mother to daughter. This copyright 
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was never infringed upon by outsiders and served to dis- 
tinguish, not only the pottery of one Pueblo from that 
of another, but the makes of different families within 
each one. 


As the people were agriculturists and needed to store 
grain and other commodities, a large number of storage 
jars had to be made in addition to cooking vessels and 
water jars. As the breakability of pottery is great, it is 
clearly seen that pottery making in the olden days was 
quite an important industry. But the artist’s love for 
beauty is equally manifest in some of the exquisite pots 
which have outlasted the centuries and which show that 
a woman often must have spent much more time on deco- 
rating them than it took to do the actual modelling. 


Only about half of the present Pueblos are producing 
decorated pottery. Crude bean pots are still being made 
by Indians and Mexicans all over the Southwest, but the 
decorated ware has given way to lard pails and tin 
buckets. And even where it has not disappeared entirely, 
it shows but little of the greatness of earlier days except 
in a few places where it has been encouraged by the 
white people. 


In 1907 the Archaeological Institute of America 
authorized the establishment of the School of American 
Research, and for its location was chosen the quaint old 
city of Santa Fe, which is located in the heart of the 
Pueblo region. Between the members of the staff and the 
Pueblo Indians there soon sprung up an intimacy which 
led to an understanding and appreciation of the mar- 
velous but latent artistic perception of the Indian race. 
During the excavation and restoration of the old cliff 
dwellings at Rito de los Frijoles members of the School 
employed men from the Pueblo of San Ildefonso to do 
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the manual labor. These Indians, and more particularly 
their women who came to visit the camp, showed a keen 
interest in the designs on the many pot sherds that were 
collected from the ruins. Some of the symbolism of these 
designs they would remember, but much of it they had 
never learned, so when they returned to the Pueblo they 
would seek all the information they could get from the 
oldest of their people and soon the interest spread through 
the whole Pueblo. San Ildefonso pottery was at this 
time at a low ebb, and the director of the School of 
American Research, Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, thought it an 
opportune time to encourage a renascence of the art. 
K. M. Chapman, curator of ethnology, who perhaps has 
made a more thorough study of Pueblo pottery making 
than any one else in this field, began a classification of old 
designs from the entire Pueblo region, made accurate 
drawings of as many as could be identified, and placed 
at the disposal of the Indian artists such designs as they 
could rightfully choose from the resurrected efforts of 
their ancestors. Experiments were made with the dif- 
ferent clays and tempering materials in the San Ildefonso 
region, and some of the women were commissioned to 
make such pots as their best efforts could produce at 
prices which in all cases were compensating, but with a 
premium for careful workmanship. As the quality of 
the pots increased so did the prices, and as the Indians 
realized that they could get more money for one carefully 
made pot than for two, or even three, poorly made ones, 
it was not long before they began to turn out masterpieces 
which came into such great demand that the handling 
of them called for a business organization which is out- 
side the scope of a scientific institution. To begin with 
some of the best artists were called to Santa Fe to demon- 
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strate their work to the many travelers who visit this city 
every year. The financial success of these few soon en- 
couraged others, so that today, not only does every San 
Ildefonso woman know how to make pottery, but the 
men have taken up decorating the pieces, and old grand- 
mothers are kept polishing. So it is a common sight in 
this Pueblo to see a whole household with every member 
working at some phase of the ceramic nomenclature. 


The young Indian women have gained independence 
from servitude in American homes and escape much un- 
happiness for this very reason, while the people need not 
suffer as they formerly did whenever their crops failed. 
In fact, the revenue from pottery making in San Ilde- 
fonso is greater than the annual returns from farm prod- 
ucts, and the ceramic art in this Pueblo is once more on 
the high artistic level which characterized the work of 
bygone days. 


This revival campaign which the School of American 
Research started in San Ildefonso now also includes other 
Pueblos, and for the past three years it has been the 
writer’s good fortune to take some part in the field work 
and Southwest Indian Fair. In 1923 some months were 
spent in the Pueblo of Zia, which is located on the Jemez 
River about twenty-five miles from the town of Berna- 
lillo. The Zia Indians have always made a good quality 
of pottery, altho it has shown signs of degeneration for 
some time, especially in regard to decorations. A survey 
of the potters showed that there were still some excellent 
artists among them, that they still remembered many of 
their old designs, and that they usually made the best kind 
of pottery for their own use. On the other hand, they 
had been using designs from other Pueblos for so long 
that they had come to regard them as their own, were 
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rather careless in their workmanship, particularly in the 
process of firing, and had no ready market for their ware. 

Their market consisted of an occasional tourist and 
the trading store a few miles away. When first 
approached the women were mostly indifferent, if not 
downright hostile. ‘What did the white man know about 
pottery making?”—“Did his mother make it?”—“No?” 
—Shu’tso’na-hano!” (which means related to the 
coyote.) — “Nor his grandmother?” — “Pitsutehano!” 
(which is a little stronger than the former term). 

The tone of voice changed, however, when they were 
shown a collection of drawings and photographs of old 
Zia designs, which had been copied from the finest speci- 
mens in museums and private collections throughout the 
United States and most of which they themselves had no 
record of. “Dios shko’to’nje!’—“For Dios’ sake!’ (The 
Indians have no profanity, but have learned to swear by 
the white man’s God.) 


The designs were passed around the group, which 
constantly grew, and tongues and arms began to wag. An 
old woman would pick out a certain design while she 
explained to the rest that she had seen her own grand- 
mother paint that on her pots a long, long time ago. An 
old man would recognize another design as being that of 
Isabella Toribio’s grandmother, who used to live in the 
old abandoned house on the corner of the plaza, while 
others would be recognized by the arrangement of the 
different elements, only as old Zia designs, long since 
forgotten by all of them. 

When the writer explained the chronology of some 
of them, where they came from and the meaning of the 
symbolism, they began to show signs of friendship, and 
after they were shown a number of designs from other 
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Pueblos, designs that they were then using, and explained 
how they did this without any moral right, invitations 
were extended to inspect every piece of pottery in the 
Pueblo and to pass judgment on the decorations. 


The ice was finally broken, but the problem of getting 
ultimate results was by no means solved. “Why should 
they put more time on making a fine piece of pottery 
for the Americano when he would pay no more for it 
than he would for a poor piece?” The trader was the 
only person they could rely upon for a market when they 
needed food or money, and if they brought him a load of 
pottery when his stock was large already and not moving 
very fast, he was accommodating to give them even a 
robber’s price for their ware. Zia is an isolated Pueblo, 
so tourists were few and far between, and when one did 
come he often would pay more for some cheap, gaudy- 


looking piece of pottery than for the most beautiful jar 
to be found in the whole Pueblo. 


The first thing to do was to find a moderately secure 
market with fair returns for fair work and a premium for 
first class work, so attention was for a while focused upon 
the traders. A visit was made to the nearest one, but 
little it mattered to him whether the Zias used Acoma 
and Zuni designs on their pottery, whether some of their 
ware was of a non-Indian nature, or whether a woman 
spent one hour or five hours on the modelling, decorating, 
and polishing of a pot. His interest was in buying as 
cheap as possible and turning the stock over at a profit, 
and as long as pottery moved at all, why bother with it? 

The collection of designs referred to above created 
but a mild interest with the trader, but when a party of 
tourists happened into the trading store, an experiment 
was tried which proved the value of salesmanship, even 
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in the field of ethnology. ‘two pots were marked with 
large numerals, one $1.00, the other $2.00. The first one 
had a design of European origin, while the other was a 
good example of pure Zia pottery. They were of the 
same size and both usually sold for fifty cents. When the 
tourists expressed their desire to buy pottery, they were 
shown these two pots and naturally asked the reason for 
the difference in price. The trader, being rather at a loss 
what to say, introduced the writer as a museum man with 
a knowledge of pottery, and after a short discourse on 
the merits of bona fide Indian ware and the disgrace of 
making, selling, and buying fake pottery, the tourists 
bought, not only the one good piece they had been shown, 
but several others which were pointed out as worthy 
specimens. 


After this incident the trader began to realize the 
commercial value of artistic quality, and willingly offered 
his co-operation to the project of encouraging better Zia 
pottery. He has since made a study of the native arts 
and has become a connoisseur of Indian pottery. The 
following is quoted from his correspondence: “Can you 
recommend any books on Indian pottery that will be 
helpful to a mere trader?” “We have just begun to re- 
ceive new lots of Zia pottery of a much better quality 
than ever before. The efforts that have been spent on 
these people seem to be bringing results.” 


Visits were also made to other traders, with the result 
that orders were placed for over one thousand dollars 
worth of pottery to be delivered by the Zia Indians in 
one year. Prices were fixed so the labor in all cases would 
be remunerative, a premium was to be given for extra 
good work, and pieces of a non-Indian nature were not 
to be accepted at all. 
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The collection of Zia designs served as sample goods, 
and duplicates were furnished each trader so he would 
know what to be guided by until his personal knowledge 
would make him a judge. The Indians were to have the 
original drawings and the photographs, and over a hun- 
dred of these were later distributed among the women; 
first the ones which could be identified as belonging to 
certain families and the remainder by drawing lots for 
them. The women were given to understand that they 
were in no way confined to the copying of these designs, 
which is contrary to Indian nature, but were free to im- 
provise and re-create as their grandmothers had done in 
the past, but that the designs were to be regarded as per- 
sonal property and the use of other than Zia designs 
would not be tolerated on the market. 


The Zia women still fire their pottery in the same 
places that were used by their grandmothers. Whereas 
these formerly had protection from the winds by shelter- 
ing houses, they are now in some cases nothing but ruins, 
so that the winds sweep in on the open kiln, causing one 
side of the pots to smudge. To remedy this uneven firing, 
it was suggested that the kilns be moved to sheltered 
places, or protected by a low wall of rocks, but some of 
the old customs amount almost to superstition with the 
old Indians and they scorned the suggestion. The next 
generation will probably outgrow this conservative trait, 
so that smudge spots will eventually grace Zia pottery by 
their absence. 


However, it took more than promises of larger money 
for good work to get the women started to make up the 
orders they were given. They had in the past listened 
to many fair promises, and have every reason to be wary. 
An actual demonstration of one’s intentions has more 
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effect on an Indian than all the talking he will politely 
listen to. The writer therefore secured a small appropria- 
tion and started out to put the theory of buying good pot- 
tery at good prices into actual practice, with the result 
that every choice specimen in the Pueblo was offered 
for sale. 

When an Indian, to his astonishment, sometimes re- 
ceived more than the price that had been agreed upon 
for a certain type of pottery, the fact was explained by 
pointing out the fine details of workmanship and design, 
and this was soon understood by all. A few of the un- 
worthy pieces were bought and promptly smashed to 
pieces. This undoubtedly made an impression, but 
threatened to put an early end to the small appropriation, 
so the practice had to be discontinued. 

Many excellent pieces of pottery were bought at top 
prices, however, and most of them have since been sent 
to various museums in the East. The traders have re- 
ceived and sold several lots of the improved Zia ware and 
both they and the Indians are all satisfied that it pays to 
concentrate on quality rather than on quantity. 

A few miles north of Zia lies the Pueblo of Jemez, 
which was built by the Indians of that name over a hun- 
dred years ago when they moved south from their old 
homes farther up in the mountains. Since that time there 
is no record of any pure Jemez-made pottery. Women 
from other Pueblos have from time to time married into 
the Jemez tribe, but the pottery they have made has 
always shown the earmarks of their first homes. 


In 1924 the writer made a survey of the Jemez con- 
ditions and found that only two or three Jemez-born 
women had ever learned the art of pottery making, that 
none of them had tried it since they were young girls, and 
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that nobody was familiar with any original Jemez 
designs. 

Appeals to their racial pride and promises of help to 
recover some of their old designs brought several of the 
women to express their willingness to put their efforts 
into a revival of the local industry. A large amount of 
pottery from the sites of older Jemez Pueblos had al- 
ready been reclaimed by the excavators’ shovels and was 
reposing in the museum in Santa Fe. A number of de- 
signs from this collection were copied and given to the 
Jemez potters, who showed great excitement upon seeing 
them. Everything looked most promising for the rebirth 
of Jemez pottery, when an old woman called attention 
to the fact that there was an ancient tradition which pro- 
hibited the burning of manure in the Pueblo from the 
middle of June until early in the Spring, thus eliminating 


the best season for firing pottery. The casique, or native 
priest, was the only person who had power to lift this ban, 
but he was appealed to in vain. 

To interfere with the customs of the older Indians is 
to invite trouble, so matters rested with the advice to the 
women to try wood for their firing, as their ancestors had 
done before the coming of domesticated animals. 


But casiques are not as all-powerful among their 
people as they used to be, and that fall one of the Jemez 
women exhibited at the annual Fair in Santa Fe pottery 
which was fired with manure. The following year there 
were six exhibitors with ware which, though it still was 
crude, showed great improvement and certainly proved 
that the artistic ability of the Indian race might lie dor- 
mant for generations, but when given an opportunity for 
expression will spring forth in the full strength of its 
racial inheritance. 
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The Jemez officials and members of the School of 
American Research have met on friendly terms ever since 
the old summer burning prohibition was first broken, and 
never a word has been spoken of it. Perhaps the casique 
himself is gathering and preparing manure for his wife’s 
kiln so she may have pots to sell to the summer tourists. 
Money talks, and its language is understood even by the 
red men. 


But of more worth than money is the creative pride 
which again is coming into the lives of the Jemez people. 
Women with figures erect and with jars of their own 
making gracefully balanced on their heads once more 
wend their way to the springs, and the sight of some sister 
who still struggles, stoop-shouldered, with the burden of 
a tin water bucket in each hand brings smiles of realiza- 
tion to their faces. 


In some of the Pueblos which are located near the 
main roads of travel the tourists have in one way been 
the means of keeping pottery making alive, but, on the 
other hand, their demands have turned the Indians’ atten- 
tion away from the best kind of pottery and given rise to 
the manufacturing of cheap curios of a non-Indian char- 
acter. Crude figures of very inferior workmanship are 
each summer sold to the white people by the thousands 
and the Indian has been quick to cash in on the roman- 
tic superiority of his white brethren by letting these 
figures be labeled with such terms as “Indian Idols,” 
“Indian Raingods,” etc. Ash trays, cream pitchers, book 
ends, spittoons, and other such articles of European 
origin, are copied in a wholesale fashion and peddled 
along the highways and in nearby towns. Some of them 
are made to order, like the “Greek vases” which appeared 
in one of the Hopi Pueblos some time ago when a well- 
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meaning white woman asked the Indians to copy a Greek 
vase she had in her possession. 

So long as the Indians are deriving a revenue from 
this kind of pottery it is hopeless to get them to depart 
from it, and only by getting the public to buy the “real 
stuff’ can this be brought into prominence. The Keresan 
Pueblo of Santa Domingo is perhaps producing more of 
this curio pottery than all the other Pueblos together, and 
this is mainly due to the size of the population and to the 
fact that the Pueblo is located near the transcontinental 
highway between Albuquerque and Santa Fe. 


For over fifty miles one can find Santo Domingo In- 
dians scattered along this road at short intervals, holding 
up every traveler with a plea to buy their ware. Should 
one fail to find them there, he might rightfully draw the 
conclusion that there is a festival going on at the Pueblo; 
this alone would keep them at home. Otherwise they are 
there, rain or shine, and if the passing tourist pays no 
attention to them, he is usually ascribed relationship to 
pigs, owls, lizards, and such other animals as are held in 
the red man’s contempt. If, on the other hand, the “Rain- 
gods” successfully stop the tourist and cause a shower of 
nickels, dimes, and quarters, the Indian, after the deal 
is completed, lights the cigarette which he usually gets 
into the bargain and, while the smoke floats skywards, 
he reclines on his back to reflect over the possible charm 
of his clay figures versus the white man’s stupidity. 


During the three years in which the writer has been 
“calling on the trade” in Santo Domingo, there has been 
but little response to pleas for better pottery and offers 
of co-operation. Some of the women still make good 
pottery, though it can be improved upon in many ways, 
but the well-established curio market has made many of 
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them insensible to artistic pride. 

Often they have looked with great interest on old de- 
signs which they have recognized as belonging to their 
departed forebears and refused to make use of them. 
They want to be independent, even at the cost of disad- 
vantages. This might be illustrated by an incident which 
took place in their Pueblo some time ago. The Indian 
Bureau erected a windmill in the plaza so that water 
could be had without going quite a long ways for it. The 
day after its completion the windmill was found on the 
ground, a complete wreck, and an investigation only 
brought out the fact that the destruction evidently voiced 
the independent spirit of the whole community. After 
the Indians had reflected over the matter, however, they 
thought a windmill might be a good thing to have after 
all, and petitioned the government agent to have a new 
one put up. And this will be done as soon as the depart- 
ment gets around to do it. 


Until last fall only two women from Santo Domingo 
sent their pottery to the annual Indian Fair in Santa Fe, 
and only one was Santo Domingo born and bred, the 
other being a Tewa Indian married into the Pueblo. It 
was against the wishes of the Pueblo officials that these 
women came to the Fair, but last year a third potter 
risked the wrath of her elders, and after returning from 
the Fair with money from sales and prizes, and ribbons to 
prove her success, it may be possible that she scorned 
their wrath and will come back again next year with sev- 
eral of her sisters. 


. The Southwest Indian Fair is held in connection with 
the annual Santa Fe Fiesta and is undoubtedly the finest 
exposition of Indian arts and crafts held in America. 
Thousands of the choicest specimens of Indian handi- 
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craft are here entered for competition for prizes, over 
two hundred of which are awarded, and are sold to the 
most discriminating buyers of such articles—museum 
people, art dealers, and collectors from all parts of the 
United States and even from Europe. 


The Fair serves as a clearing house for the best of 
the native art and opens up new markets with prices 
which will encourage the Indians to put their best 
efforts into their work. In the pottery exhibit, which is 
one of the most important in the Fair, fifteen Pueblos are 
now taking part every year. Some of them are making 
pottery for the first time in generations and all of them 
are showing such improvement in the quality of their 
work that the artistic and economic future of the Pueblo 
Indians seems in no small measure safeguarded by the 
development of this industry alone. The Indian Bureau 
is giving its wholehearted support to this work, and many 
private individuals are entering into it with an equally 
unselfish interest, but to do the planning, make the busi- 
ness arrangements, and carry out the field work that will 
be of most benefit to the greatest number of Indians, re- 
quires an organization of trained people with funds to 
work the year round. To get results with the Indians 
takes patience, tact, and understanding and the work is 
many-sided. They are highly intelligent people, and 
with proper impetus the Indian can do marvelous work, 
but as yet he is not able to steer clear of the many pitfalls 
of American commercialism. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION CLINIC 


ELinor PRUDDEN 
New York City 


Like the United States, the immigration countries of 
every continent are becoming more and more discrim- 
inating in their hospitality. At the same time the coun- 
tries of emigration are growing increasingly concerned 
with their surplus population. Finally, within the last 
few years the countries through which the human cur- 
rents of our time are passing have taken alarm at the 
marks left on their own social structure. The result is 
that, as the barriers grow higher and stronger, while the 
channels are more rigidly defined and the pressure in- 
creases by geometric ratio, we are confronted with the 
old trick question of “what happens when an irresistible 
force meets an immovable object?” The answer used to 
be that either there is no such thing as an irresistible 
force, or there is no such thing as an immovable object. 
Translated into the realm of world populations this 
would mean that either the pressure must be reduced, or 
the barriers will be tested by disaster. 

In most urgent situations it is our human tendency to 
act first and then to think. It is therefore not surprising 
that, so far, we are for the most part busy with the con- 
struction of emergency dams and temporary sluices. But, 
so serious from the point of view of international politics 
may be the consequences of mistakes in this sensitive field 
and so unwarranted the resulting human suffering, that 
every effort at scientific study of the problem is welcome. 
Fortunately, it is becoming increasingly apparent to stu- 
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dents of immigration that their subject is inextricably 
interwoven with kindred subjects of emigration and 
transmigration, for the simple reason that every immi- 
grant is also always an emigrant and, frequently, a trans- 
migrant. ‘This means that his movements concern not 
only the country he wishes to enter but also the one he is 
intending to leave and, frequently, still others through 
which he must pass. The whole question of migration, 
therefore, is beginning to be recognized as not merely 
the total of many national problems but as one great inter- 
national issue of the greatest urgency and delicacy—a 
fact which may well prove to be the first step towards 
its mastery. 


Among the efforts being made toward more scientific 
understanding of the question as a whole is the work of 
the International Labor Office, with its monthly records 
of migration to and from each country and its studies of 
the effects on employment and wages. Another is the 
International Migration Service, recently organized to 
study from an international standpoint the conditions and 
consequences of migration as they relate to individual, 
family, and community life. Leaving the political and 
economic aspects of the subject to others, this organiza- 
tion is focusing its microscope on the social phases, 
hoping to bring to light a better understanding of what 
risks are involved when a family moves its home from 
one country to another, what safeguards are necessary and 
what are the responsibilities of the communities which it 
leaves, through which it passes, and into which it finally 
settles. ‘The Service holds no brief for or against restric- 
tion, but seeks, with a detached and scientific attitude, to 
observe and record facts, and to conduct such experi- 
ments as are possible within the limits of existing laws 
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and social resources. It is, for instance, equally con- 
cerned with the troubled state of mind of alien men in 
this country facing a wait of years before they bring in 
their wives and children; with the situation of those 
same women and children abroad—cut off from their 
chief source of support and care; with the increase in 
contagious disease and demoralization among young 
people from the Near East stranded in countries along 
the Mediterranean; and with the numbers of people who 
should be discouraged from emigrating at all. Already, 
in its five years of experience, though limited as yet to 
certain of the main lines of travel between Europe and 
North America, it has revealed a considerable variety 
of human difficulties arising either from the thwarted 
wish to emigrate, abortive attempts to emigrate, ignor- 
ance of the laws concerning migration, emergencies on 
the way, or incomplete adjustment in the country of 


destination. Together, these difficulties total a large part 
of the social cost of migration which is in urgent need 
of appraisal. 


Now, most social scientists, confronted by compari- 
sons with the work of their fellows in the exact sciences 
and accused of treating the “imponderables” of human 
nature and international relations as if they could be 
weighed, admit that they have not the yardsticks and 
scales that would be necessary to report their finds in 
figures. They point out that their task is generations be- 
hind the exact sciences, but that they have, no less, the 
right to call themselves scientists since they are seeking 
the new criteria necessary for new estimates. They add 
that they do not expect their findings to be in figures but 
rather in the recognition of tendencies, possibly even- 
tually in statements of natural law, such as psychology 
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is already yielding in the intangible but not less appre- 
ciable realm of the human mind. And they maintain 
that the task of feeling their way toward some appraisal 
of these tendencies is immensely important because ignor- 
ance thereof is so appallingly costly in all our present 
blundering relationships, both personal and social. 


The most valuable material of the social scientist is 
accumulations of the actual experience of individuals, 
gathered without prejudice and with no thought of 
propaganda. The International Migration Service is de- 
veloping a means of acquiring such material on an inter- 
national scale in its records of human maladjustments 
growing out of migration. Its method is that of a clinic 
—in fact, it is nothing less than an international clinic, 
with headquarters in Geneva, and departments in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, France, Canada, and the United 
States. ‘To its attention are brought by social agencies 
throughout these countries people whose problems need 
diagnosis and treatment in two or more countries. From 
its experience in thousands of such problems, it is begin- 
ning to recognize what disasters may be prevented by 
foreknowledge of the formalities of travel and the re- 
quirements of admission to another country, what forms 
of exploitation are revealed by comparing the experiences 
of the victims thereof, what is possible in conserving the 
unity of separated families; it is even experimenting in 
the grafting of new hopes into the lives of human beings 
faced with deportation. Already this new approach gives 
promise of helping to meet the first great need, namely, 
for facts which will stretch public thinking on migration 
to the length and breadth of many lands, and to the 
heights and depths of human experience. 


The building of this international clinic is in itself a 
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bit of pioneering in the field of social work, for it involves 
developing between groups of workers of different 
nationalities and at far-distant points the ways and means 
for international social research and for long-distance 
social care. It calls for a staff trained in the basic prin- 
ciples of social service, expert in their knowledge of the 
migration laws and policies of many countries, equipped 
with common methods of treatment and record-keeping, 
pledged to the same standards, and determined to prove 
the possibilities of co-operation even at long distance. 
The perfecting of such an international instrument will 
also depend on the growth within countries not yet 
equipped, of social agencies, hospitals and schools. The 
first step which the Service is taking is to stimulate an 
appreciation of the necessary resources, to encourage the 
training of leaders, and to pool experience. 


Already the usefulness of this clinic is apparent in this 
country to Americans interested in the assimilation of our 
own foreign-born population. Doctors, teachers, social 
workers—in fact, all those whose work brings them in 
touch with newcomers to this country, are becoming con- 
vinced that they have been viewing immigrant families 
far too nearsightedly. As a matter of fact, the back- 
ground of an immigrant includes one or more countries 
besides the United States, and his problems reach back 
across at least one frontier. His adjustment here may be 
seriously retarded, or permanently impossible, because of 
anxiety over relatives in the old country, or the pull of 
obligations from overseas, or bewilderment at conflicting 
citizenship laws. ‘Take a very common illustration: an 
immigrant couple, who have declared their intention of 
becoming American citizens, but have still several years 
to wait before receiving their final papers, are deeply 
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concerned on learning that their youngest child, left 
temporarily in the old country with a relative, has lost its 
guardian. Their allegiance to the new country is in 
abeyance till the law withholding that child from them 
is explained, and reassuring plans made for its care; but 
such plans can only be worked out through co-operation 
with someone in Europe able to advise on the best schools 
and to provide the necessary oversight. Complete under- 
standing of a foreign-born patient in a hospital frequently 
calls for facts from the peasant community where he grew 
up, about the physical and mental equipment he inherited 
from his old-world parents, and about the ancient tra- 
ditions which may have stimulated or retarded his early 
growth. Seen in this light, “Americanization” loses its 
local proportions and becomes a task of international 
dimensions for which international tools must be forged. 


Finally, the International Migration Service is a 
“venture in practical internationalism.” At the present 
time the number of openings for Americans who long to 
do something more concrete than merely talking 
about international good-will is growing. Also the num- 
ber of those who feel that international thinking is a bar- 
ren thing as long as it remains the thinking of one people, 
however generous, about another people, is increasing. 
They are seeking rather a way of thinking together about 
something common to all. They realize that international 
co-operation, to be effective, must mean the actual grap- 
pling with some definite problem of international dimen- 
sions by groups of people in differnt countries. Diplomats 
have always had such a field; big business is in itself a 
plane of international effort; science, with its universal 
vocabulary, is another: it is time that the social effort that 
marks this generation should find international expres- 
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sion. The second task that the International Migration 
Service has set for itself is just such an experiment, and re- 
duced to its simplest terms, it is an aggregate of a few 
such groups, located in different countries and each con- 
tributing the point of view and the experience of its coun- 
try, but pledged, as tho’ around an invisible conference 
board, to take into account the points of view and experi- 
ence of all; to view migration objectively as one single, 
though many-sided, international question; and to seek 
together for those solutions of its social problems which 
shall most nearly conform to the needs of all and be the 
least costly in human suffering. 


To that end, the form of organization is being care- 
fully evolved, and is in itself unique, for it is neither a 
group of outposts from any one national headquarters 
which, while far more simple of operation as was proven 


by much of the war work of several nationalities, could 
never be as richly fruitful nor as permanently enduring, 


nor is it a federation of separate national units. Valuable 
as federation is for many joint efforts, it is recognized as 
lacking both the flexibility and the unity essential to a 
program of research and of service to individuals; for, 
unless there is a strong headquarters with authority to 
insist constantly on common methods, common records 
and common standards, poor work at one point is sure 
to nullify long and painful efforts expended at another. 
The International Migration Service is organized, there- 
fore, as a single organism, each national part of which 
functions only as a part of the whole. The directing body 
is a committee made up of members from all the branches 
and located in “the international city,’ Geneva. While 
the staff and committees of each national branch are of 
that nationality (with the single exception of Greece, 
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where the director of a staff of several nationalities is 
British), the Headquarters staff is made up from several 
countries. No problem belongs within the field of the 
International Migration Service that does not involve 
people in two or more countries; every solution is worked 
out in accordance with the laws and policies of the 
various countries concerned. All expenses are met from 
an international fund internationally raised. 


Granted that the three-fold task of the International 
Migration Service is tremendous, that its fulfillment is a 
matter of decades rather than years, and that its three- 
fold goal is still hardly more than a dream, the dream 
itself is significant at this stage of international civiliza- 
tion. A recent article in Foreign Affairs has pointed 
out that an “international ethic” is not achieved by arti- 
ficially laying down a priori principles spun out of the 
minds of a few theorizing experts, nor by extending into 
the international field the questionable ethics practiced 
by individuals. Our only hope of ultimate success is by 
the practice of international efforts in every field of 
human endeavor. Such efforts are impossible to the 
official guardians of national sovereignty, but are within 
the scope of private groups. The author contends that 
out of the actual working together of the people of sev- 
eral countries in all the lines of common action, such as 
science, art, philosophy, religion, labor, education, there 
will inevitably emerge the ethic appropriate to co-oper- 
ation, “not as a code of rules laid down in advance of the 
performance, but as the very flower and fruit naturally 
growing out of the performance itself.” 


This is the major premise of the International 
Migration Service. 
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THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS 


HANNIBAL G. DUNCAN 
University of Southern California 


The term Southern Highlanders is used to include 
that group of people living in the mountain countries of 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. This territory com- 
prises about 100,000 square miles, and includes a popula- 
tion of approximately 4,000,000, over 600,000 of whom 
live in places of 2,500 inhabitants or more. Asheville, 
Bristol, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Middlesboro, and Roa- 
noke are cities within this region. 

Quite contrary to popular opinion, the Highlanders 
do not differ ethnologically from the people of the low- 
lands. They are descendants of the early English, Scotch, 
Welsh, Irish, Dutch, and German settlers. Many of the 
ancestors of these Highlanders settled first in the low- 
lands and later moved into the highlands. Some migrated 
because they were crowded out by the slavery regime; 
others on account of religious convictions moved into 
the mountains to escape the curse of slavery; and others 
known as criminals, though forming a very small per 
cent of the population, fled from the so-called justice of 
the slave owners’ courts. Slavery was a very unpopular 
institution with the Mountaineers and miscegenation, 
which was common in many sections of the South, was 
below their sense of dignity. Even today very few negroes 
live in the mountains and some counties have none of 
this race within their boundaries. The population is 
composed almost completely of native-born Americans, 
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some counties having above ninety-eight per cent. 


Erroneous ideas regarding the Southern Highlanders 
are so widespread that I sometimes think they are the 
most misunderstood group within the pale of our civiliza- 
tion. These people and their homeland have furnished 
a fertile soil for both the highly imaginative novelist and 
the super-evangelistic zealot. The world outside has 
read so much about moonshine, feuds, murders, lawless- 
ness, ignorance, and destitution that these people are 
looked upon as being little better than savages, at most 
semi-civilized. A lady is reported to have made the trip 
from the Golden West to the mountains of Tennessee to 
see the Mountaineers whom she expected to find living 
in a stage of culture similar to that of the African tribes- 
men or the South Sea Islanders. Certainly she did not 
expect to see the men and women wearing shoes or the 
children clothes. Recently a teacher in one of the city 
schools of Los Angeles told the writer that she thought 
the Mountaineers lived about as do the tribes in Central 
Africa; another was greatly surprised to find one teaching 
in the University. The Mountaineers have paid little 
attention to these false impressions and have rarely pro- 
tested beyond the cross-roads store or local newspaper. 
Oftimes, indeed, they seek to give such impressions when 
they find a “greenhorn” in their midst seeking informa- 
tion. 


So far no definite sociological study of the Southern 
Highlanders has been made. Practically all the litera- 
ture dealing with these people is of the highly exagger- 
ated novelistic or partisan religious variety. It is gen- 
erally agreed that a study of any group should be from 
within, yet we have writers, some who have been among 
the Mountaineers for a few years, others a few months, 
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others merely driving through, and still others who have 
never been within the territory, giving us an “accurate” 
description of the Mountaineer. The fact is that the 
typical Mountaineer is an elusive individual and is as 
hard to discover as the typical New Yorker or the typical 
Yankee. How people, by spending a few months in a 
lumber camp or merely driving across the country and 
taking a look into a dozen of the worst mountain huts, 
can discover such an individual and so “accurately” de- 
scribe him is difficult to comprehend. To one who grew 
up in the highlands and has spent considerable time with 
these people most of this literature is absolutely absurd. 
Many of the things depicted of the Mountaineers exist 
nowhere except on printed pages. “It is true there are 
feudists and moonshiners in some localities, but the 
region is also the home of some of the best-known states- 
men, lawyers, ministers, physicians, teachers, and mer- 
chants in the United States as well as of hosts of law- 
abiding citizens in different walks of life.’” 


Disregarding most of the vivid descriptions of the 
Mountaineers found in fiction, there are two character- 
istics worthy of note. The first is his language which is 
largely the result of isolation, and the second is his atti- 
tude toward outside authority, which is partially due to 
his isolation but mostly to the treatment he has received 
from “the powers that be.” 

The Mountaineers pride themselves on being the 
purest Anglo-Saxon stock in the United States, and speak- 
ing the purest English. It must be admitted, however, 
that their English often sounds more like Shakespeare or 
even Chaucer than the language of the Bostonian. Queer 
becomes “quare,” care “keer,” foreigner “furrener,” r 
gets in water, and h is prefixed to it The Mountaineers 

1U, S. Bureau of Educ., Bull. II, p. 8. 
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largely speak the dialect brought to this country by their 
ancestors. “These words and phrases are not vulgar 
blunders made through an aping desire to show off a 
meager store of big words. ‘They have an etymological 
fitness, and are sometimes more correct than the author- 
ized usage.’” 

The attitude of the Mountaineers toward law and 
outside authority is largely due to a number of events 
over which they have had no control. Living in the midst 
of slave-owning states they were often treated as “poor 
white trash.” When the slavery issue finally brought on 
the Civil War a large part of the Mountaineers were in 
sympathy with the Union. West Virginia withdrew from 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky prevented that state from 
joining the Confederacy, and eastern Tennessee voted to 
remain in the Union. Some of the people were led to 
believe that it was a state’s right issue but many remained 
true to their convictions and fled from the South and 
joined the Union Army. Tennessee boasts of one county 
which, according to percentage of population, furnished 
more soldiers for the Union than any county in the 
North. Those who were unable to escape were forced to 
fight for an institution they despised. Had the Union 
Army marched into the mountain section of the South 
at the outbreak of the war we would doubtless now have 
forth-nine states instead of forty-eight. The Southern 
Highlanders would have composed the forty-ninth. 


Since the Civil War there has been more or less fric- 
tion and prejudice between the Highlanders and Low- 
landers, a condition which sometimes leads to open dis- 
criminations and injustices. The citation of a few cases 
will suffice. 


2J. W. Raine, “Speech of the Land of Saddle-bags,” Quart. Journ. Speech 
Education, Vol. 10, p. 237. 
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It is said that in the South the Civil War is fought 
at every election, and that the Negro continues to vote for 
Abraham Lincoln. As an outcome of the Civil War most 
of the Highlanders are Republicans in party affiliation, 
while the Lowlanders are Democrats. Some years ago 
one district in one of these states succeeded in electing a 
Republican Congressman, but the state machine imme- 
diately got together and redistricted the state so that this 
particular district can hardly hope to elect another Re- 
publican. 


Representatives are supposed to be apportioned on 
the basis of adult citizenship. The population of the 
mountain counties is almost completely white, while the 
lowland counties have a heavy Negro population. As 
few of the Negroes vote the mountain people are denied 
equal representation. 


As a result of these and many other injustices the 
Highlanders remain a submerged group without power 
in state or nation. This treatment in connection with iso- 
lation has caused them to develop self-reliance and a more 
or less hostile spirit toward outside authority. This is 
not a willful disobedience, however, but a difference in 
point of view. From their point of view they are as law 
abiding as any people in the United States. 


Despite isolation, unfavorable legislation, and other 
discriminations the Southern Highlanders are making 
rapid progress. Professor E. C. Branson in his study of 
the Highlanders of North Carolina (compare John 
Phelan, Readings in Rural Sociology, pp. 58-65) points 
out the fact that the per capita wealth is greater in the 
mountain counties than in some of the lowland counties, 
homicides are fewer, and illiteracy less common. A re- 
cent study by Dr. J. D. Rankin reveals the fact that the 
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city of Boone, North Carolina, has one graduate of a 
four year standard college course for every seventy in- 
habitants, not including anyone connected with any of 
the schools. The average for the United States is only 
one graduate for every eighty-nine inhabitants. Other 
towns in North Carolina are thought to have about the 
same average. Even in the open country a number of 
college graduates are found. Conditions in the mountain 
counties of other states are believed to be similar to those 
in North Carolina. In the words of Professor Branson: 
“Tt is not easy for such people to feel that they are fit 
subjects for missionary school enterprises.” 


The Southern Highlanders are people who are in- 
telligent, independent, frank, truthful, reliable, religious, 
and when their ambition is once aroused it knows no 
bounds. In many respects they are the most democratic 
people in America. They like to look every man in the 
eyes with the feeling “I am just as good as you are.” 


The highlands are rich in mineral and timber lands, 
well suited for fruit growing and dairying, and the possi- 
bilities of water-power are almost unlimited. It is a land 
famed for beautiful scenery and tourists are beginning 
to gather from far and wide. In spite of the non-pro- 
gressive influence of ignorant ministers and mission 
schools, both of whom are always fighting the state 
schools, the Southern Highlanders are waking up and 
through the morning haze are getting a glimpse of future 
possibilities. When once awake they will come into their 
own and are destined to make their contribution to Amer- 
ican civilization. 
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THE CHURCH AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Lynn T. WHITE 
San Anselmo, California 


The Commission on the Church and International 
Relations’ submitted seven resolutions condemning war 
as “incompatible with the mind and method of Christ 
and, therefore, incompatible with the mind and method 
of His Church,” but recognizing “the inherent right of 
a nation to defend itself against aggression and oppres- 
sion;” (those who wished to outlaw all war pointed out 
the immense proportions of the loophole made by this 
exception) ; asserting that the church in fulfilling “her 
supernational mission” must train her members to avoid 
national bigotry, race prejudice and an attitude of mind 
susceptible to the war appeal as well as a weak cosmopoli- 
tanism which evaporates in mere sentiment; recommend- 
ing to the sympathy and support of all Christians the 
World Court and the League of Nations as “at present 
the only organized instruments for security, establishing 
an international fellowship of the peoples of the earth,” 
and expressing the hope that by the enlargement of their 
membership and the increase of its spiritual influence 
they may become still more effective for that end; and 
charging the churches with the solemn duty of being the 
protectors of national, racial, and religious minorities liv- 
ing in their respective countries. 


10f the first World Conference on Social Christianity held at Stockholm in 
August, 1925. The first article in this series appeared in the May-June issue 
(1926) of the Journal, under the title: “The Church and Social Problems,” 
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Bishop Brent, the chairman of the Sub-Committee 
which prepared this report, introduced it with his char- 
acteristic vigor in a brief address in which he said six i 
things: ' 
1. In aiming at the unification of mankind we are 
not venturing on a fool’s errand. It is the will of God. 
2. The economic causes of war must be dealt with, 
to be sure, but we must also deal with another great cause i 
of war, race dislike and prejudice. It can be overcome. vy. 
Christ was a Jew and if we can conquer our race preju- yl 
dice in this direction we can conquer it in every direction. i 
3. Disarmament and setting up rules of war alone is H 
mere spineless pacifism. You cannot make war decent. HH 
4. God’s way is the only way. Fear, suspicion and | 
doubt hold the nations in thrall. They must be freed from ! 
















these before war can cease. 





youth can serve it best by living for it, not dying for it. 
6. I believe the church can rule out war and rule in 
peace in a generation if it will. H | 
As this courageous and picturesque Christian leader 
left the desk (for his time was up) he elicited prolonged | 
applause from the English speaking sections by exclaim- 


5. I believe in the sanctity of the nation, and that \ 










ing: “I may be a fool, but if so I am God’s fool.” It | 
was noticeable that when this address was given by the | 
interpreter in German, it elicited little applause. The if 
French section received it more warmly. i 





One vigorous speaker, whose name and title escaped 
me, spoke to the dictum of the cynic who exclaimed: i 
“Abolish war? You might as well try to abolish thunder 
storms.” ‘Well,” said he, “we may not be able to abolish : 
war storms, but we can follow the inventor of the light- 
ning rod, which takes the lightning from the gathering 
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war clouds and safely conducts it to a harmless conclu- 
sion!” 


The indictment of war reached its climax when one 
speaker quoted General Sherman’s famous saying, “War 
is hell” and added: “He owes hell an apology!” 


The attitude of the large and influential German sec- 
tion probably accounts for the toning down of the deliv- 
erance on war in the “message” adopted at the last busi- 
ness session of the Conference, to an innocuous summons 
to the churches “to share with us our sense of the horror 
of war, and of its futility as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes,” coupled with an appeal to pray and work 
for peace. There is no call to make the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court all they should and may be- 
come, no word about the excommunication of aggressive 
war as a sin and its outlawry as an international crime. 
It is ethically one thing to call war “futile” (as the Mes- 
sage does), and it is quite another thing ethically to call 
it “sin.” The fact is that the Germans appeared to view 
all utterances against war as the hypocritical babblings 
of nations which had taken possession of the choicest 
regions of the earth by a phenomenally skillful use of an 
institution which they now wished to abolish, since it 
was not likely to be of further profitable service to them. 
While the discussion of war and the League was at its 
height, the French Pasteur Gounelle went to the desk 
and addressing himself to the German delegation made 
an impassioned plea for the restoration of good will be- 
tween Germany and France. Referring to a German 
statement of resentment against the Peace settlement and 
lack of confidence in the League, he pleaded: “I know 
there is much poison in the peace, much that is incon- 
sistent with the Kingdom of God, but do not grumble 
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against the League of Nations. This organization of 
fifty-five nations is the greatest hope of making the Peace 
what it ought to be. Come into it that we may work to- 
gether toward this end. Brothers on the other side of the 
Rhine, I come here to offer you my hand, not to hate you 
but to love you.” It was a dramatic moment, probably 
the most dramatic of the Conference, but when the ap- 
peal was translated, the German section received it in 
stolid silence. I could not wholly blame them, for it 
seemed to my phlegmatic Scotch-Irish temperament that 
the Gallic temperament of Pasteur Gounelle had be- 
trayed him into overstaging an appeal which would have 
been far more effective had it been delivered sans poses, 
sans rolling of the eyes, sans wild waving of arms, and 
sans the long drawn out melodious syllables with which 
the French tongue abounds. 


It ought to be said just here that four delegates voted 
against the “Message” to the churches which was pre- 
sented the Conference on the closing day, chiefly because 
of its unsatisfactory reference to war, and of the four one 
was Dr. Peter Ainslie, editor of the Christian Union 
Quarterly of Philadelphia and a leader of the movement 
to declare war an international crime. If I may gather 
his reasons for his vote from his speech on the Report 
they are these: “As long as war is an authoritative method 
of settling international disputes it will continue to func- 
tion as such. Courts cannot function fairly unless there 
are statutes against crimes of which they must judge; 
therefore, the World Court cannot be expected to pro- 
hibit war so long as war is legal. A General said to me 
recently: ‘Unless the church does more than at present 
there will be another war and the church will be held 
responsible for it. Civilization and war cannot exist to- 
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gether and the time is now and here when the church 
must declare war an outlaw or be discarded by the new 
order of civilization.’ ” 

Some of us were quite as much dissatisfied with the 
“Message” on war as Dr. Ainslie was, but we found our 
minds going along with that of Dr. William Adams 
Brown in his plea for the adoption of the Message: “If 
this does not say the whole truth, let us say as much as we 
can together now, in the confidence than by the study and 
prayer which the Message calls for, we may come to the 
point where we may say more truth together.” 


The Sub-Committee on The Church and Race Rela- 
tions, under the chairmanship of Professor Richter of 
Berlin, presented a report of exceptional value and in- 
terest. Recognizing that the fact of race is no mere 
chance of nature or blind fate, but “that race and race 
problems exist for some good end,” it asserted that racial 
diversities, nevertheless “do not create essential inequali- 
ties between men in spiritual experiences and privileges, 
since salvation is equally offered to all. The segregation 
of races residing in the same city, and the attendance of 
children at separate schools are arrangements which 
“cannot be either condemned or defended as a matter of 
Christian principle. So long as justice, good will, and 
brotherhood are observed the church should not under- 
take to prescribe the specific adjustments that may be 
needful for the best interests of all concerned.” 


One paragraph of the report seems to have one eye 
fixed on California and the other on Australia when it 
says: “So long as it was the whites who were encroach- 
ing on the colored races, white men took little interest in 
the problems created” by race migration. On the much 
mooted question of intermarriage between the races, the 
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report has this to say: “A Christian marriage must be 
one in which the partners are fitted to be life-long com- 
panions in the married state, helping one another in the 
Christian life and in bringing up children in whom the 
Lord will delight. If these conditions are fulfilled in 
two persons of different races, the church has no right to 
forbid them from marrying. But if the differing cir- 
cumstances of their upbringing, social position, educa- 
cation, Customs, temperament and heredity are so differ- 
ent that it is not likely that they will be able to discharge 
together all their duties as Christian man and wife; or if 
the social environment in which they must spend their 
lives is so opposed to such marriage that they and espe- 
cially their children will be subjected to rigid ostracism 
with all its terrible consequences, the church should dis- 
courage—though it may not forbid their union.” ‘These 
are wise words, fitly spoken. Every Christian will be 
grateful to the Commission for its section on The Race 
Problem and Foreign Missions, the substance of which 
may be stated in one sentence taken from the Report. 
“The success of foreign missions from now on depends 
in no small degree on the character of the foreign policies 
of Occidental nations.” 


The part of the discussion on Race Relations that 
proved to be of greatest interest to Americans was the 
speech of the only Negro delegate, Dr. William Y. Bell, 
Pastor of the Williams Institutional Church of New 
York, later made a member of the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the Conference. He stated the two-fold nature 
of the race problem as follows: 


1. “It is a question of race integrity or race purity. 
Whatever from the standpoint of ethics is to be said 
about it, I am certain that colored Americans do not seek 
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amalgamation. ‘To adopt an illustration of Booker T. 
Washington (himself of the immortals) we consider it 
both desirable and in the Christian view possible, for the 
five major races of the world to remain, as concerns inter- 
marriage, as separate and distinct as the fingers of the 
hand, but like the same fingers of the hand mutually co- 
operative and helpful. For they are mutually essential. 


“Still for many reasons, chief among them the protec- 
tion of our own womanhood, we find ourselves forced 
into the anomalous position of uncompromising opposi- 
tion to legal injunctions against intermarriage. Educa- 
tion, not legislation, we believe is the safe road to our 
mutually desired objective. 


2. “Squarely faced and frankly expressed, has it not 
been also, if not even more so, a question of maintaining, 
nationally and internationally alike, the political, eco- 
nomic, and industrial status quo? If so, then I must say 
for the hundreds of millions whom, after some fashion, 
I represent here today, that the darker races of the world 
do not acquiesce in the status quo, and we are determined 
by every fair means available and yet to come, ‘with good 
will for all and malice towards none,’ to puncture the 
bubble of Nordic superiority.” 


His address, which was carefully prepared and un- 
usually well presented, was delivered just before the ad- 
journment of the session for the noon recess. As I was 
leaving the Academy of Music I heard a Southern 
Bishop from America say to a group of delegates: “That 
was a good speech; just what I would have said if I was 
a ‘nigger’.” I passed on quickly for I was honestly and 
strenuously endeavoring as far as in me lay, to live at 
peace with all men, even with Southern bishops! But I 


could not refrain from inwardly registering the convic- 
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tion that while the negro problem is peculiarly a southern 
matter it is also a national concern, and that the nation 
cannot leave the solution of it solely in the hands of a 
section of the population any one of whose church leaders 
is capable of making the remark quoted above. And this 
may apply with equal force to Californians and the Japa- 
nese question. 
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ART AND THE RACES* 


Dorotuy E. SCHENCK 


Honolulu 


There was just something intriguing about its very 
name—“Art 504, Summer Session, 1924, Normal School, 
Honolulu,” which was the legend written upon the shiny 
new registration book they gave me, for I was to teach 
it. A synopsis of the course in the bulletin ran some- 
thing like this: “A study of the development of Paint- 
ing from the time of Giotto, and the great Italians of the 
Renaissance, through the Flemish, German, Dutch, Span- 
ish, French, and English groups of painters.” ‘There 
was some doubt expressed as to whether it would be worth 
while to give such a course, whether with so many of the 
teachers needing practical English courses, psychol- 
ogy, education, etc., there would be enough who would 
register for Art 504. But they came. 


I wonder if the reader knows about the public schools 
in Hawaii,—how unique they are? How thousands of 
little black-eyed children from Oriental homes where 
little or no English is spoken, begin at the kindergartens 
and come up through the grades, slowly but surely mas- 
tering the Three R’s in an alien tongue, mastering the 
alien tongue as well; responding to the great ideals of 
Lincoln and Roosevelt; becoming familiar with our lit- 
erature as the public schools give it to them; finding 
idealism to which they would fain give their whole- 


1With special reference to the experiences of the author in teaching a course 
in the Summer Session, 1924, of the Normal School, Honolulu, entitled “Art 504.” 
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hearted allegiance; puzzling over Americanism, an 
Americanism of equal chance, which doesn’t always work 
itself out in fullest free democracy. Even here in our 
happy islands, there are heart burnings. But on they 
come, young Americans, saluting our flag, trying to be 
what Americans should be, to be all that is fine and noble, 
eager, idealistic. They go out from high school and 
normal school, and many find their well-earned places 
among the teachers in the grades. There they carry on 
with dignity and efficiency, with understanding of the 
little islanders, with a sympathy for the child from a 


home where English is not spoken, whose path in school. 


is so thorny and so beset with difficulties that no haole 
teacher could ever bring to her work. And how could 
a haole teacher from Ohio be expected to master the in- 
tricacies of our Pidgin English? <A haole person simply 
couldn’t know their background. A haole person is 
what the Hawaiians call an Anglo-Saxon, and if you 
hurry and say it fast enough, you can still follow the 
Hawaiian rule of pronouncing everything you see in a 
word, and you'll have “how-lee.” Try it and see. 


But to come back to Art 504. One hundred and 
twenty-five registered for a course in Art Appreciation, 
and of this number only twenty-two were “haoles.” Here 
were, then, more than one hundred young women, not 
Anglo-Saxon, trying to understand what lay back of our 
culture, eager, hungry for something they had tried to 
lay hold of in such varying ways, and had always just 
missed. There was something in being an American 
woman of the finest type that was just beyond them. The 
secret did not lie in the wearing of American clothes, for 
they all wore them charmingly; nor in the vanity cases, 
though they were ubiquitous. The movie had not re- 
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vealed her; they had missed her there; they knew that 
the girl of the picture screen was not the finest flower of 
American womanhood. How the movie has failed to 
picture the American woman! They had not had a 
chance to know the girl of the better home, with a richer 
background of culture, and when I looked into their faces 
I thought I knew what it was they wanted to find in Art 
504—-vistas, gleams, insight, appreciation—and so we 
went to work. 


There was Loraine Fernandez, Flora Gomes, Louisa 
Freitas, Henrietta Silva, with that fleeting beauty that is 
Portuguese, fifteen of them. There was Alice Fujimoto, 
a little Japanese girl who had picked out a pretty Aaole 
name for herself; there was Tomeka Muksi, who 
staunchly stood by her own Japanese name, and scorned 


to change it; Gladys Fujikado, Minnie Fukushima, Enid 
Kotsubo, Susan Makamoto, Ethel Miyamoto—wear- 
ing our names a little consciously, as they sometimes wear 
our clothes—twenty of them. I think Shoo Tsin Kau 
was the only Chinese girl who kept her Chinese name— 
they were Rose, and Olive, and Anna Elizabeth in class, 
but at home to the little brothers and sisters, they would 
have their sweet Chinese names, Lo Tsin, Ah Hee, Tse 
Mui, with precious meanings. There were more Chinese 
than any others in the group; not one without charm, not 
one. And the Hawaiians—Alexandra Akana, regal as 
her name; Mrs. Heleluhe, young, vital, efficient, with the 
loveliest voice you ever heard; Amelia Nakapasha—say 
every vowel, and then it sings itself for you as Hawaiian 
words have a way of doing; Kuilani Pang Ching, with a 
whole study of ethnology in her name, that splendid com- 
bination of Hawaiian grace with Chinese stability. There 
were seventeen Hawaiian girls, and of the haoles one was 
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an English woman, one a little middle western body, who 
had thought her teaching days were over and that now 
she might travel, but when she found that the Honolulu 
schools needed her, and she had much to give, she had 
unpacked her trunks and stayed on; one was a Vermont 
schoolma’am brushing up; there were two girls who were 
tourists at a big hotel. They had come to Art 504 because 
it filled in time which might have dragged heavily; and 
there was Martha, who sadly needed credits, and this 
seemed like a cinch course; so with her vanity case and a 
few chocolates she spent some carefree hours with us, and 
made her credit, too. 


We spent the first morning on St. Francis of Assissi. 
I thought that if they could understand his gift to the 
Renaissance, and nothing else, it would be worth while, 
and how they loved him! I gave them a good bibliog- 
raphy, not omitting the poetic dramas, and Josephine 
Preston Peabody’s little song, in the Wolf of Gubbic: 


SAN FRANCISCO p’ ASSISSI 


The Little Poor Man walked the world 
(Laugh, laugh, my scars!) 

Hunger and thirst, and lack and loss 
Beckoned to him as stars. 

The Little Poor Man smiled at me, 
His eyes were like the sun, 

And down the year like sunlit tears 
The pouring light did run. 


The Little Poor Man touched my heart 
With love, with love it broke, 
And from my bond. on death-in-life I woke. 


Then I knew they could and would read the rest, as 
they had time, over Sundays. Then we read together 
Browning’s “Fra Lippo Lippi” and “Andrea del Sarto,” 
and most of them read Longfellow’s little known dra- 
matic poem, “Michael Angelo,” out of class. Some of 
them read Grimme’s “Life of Michael Angelo,” and 
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others of the fine biographies of that time, with John 
Addington Symond’s Renaissance Studies. The books 
were there to be loved and handled and enjoyed, and 


they were! 


So went we down the line, talking of Florence and the Goldsmith 
painters, trying to live over again those marvelous days of the de Medici, 
loving Fra Angelico at San Marco. Then I had to tell them about 
Savonarola, too, and gave them “Romola” to read, and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“Makers of Florence.” When we came to Venice and the Venetians, 
they loved Titian better for knowing that color was just born to 
Venetians, living as they did, on waterways, gloating over reflections and 
making glass at Murano for an industry. 

Then we did the Flemish group with their painting so closely akin 
to their weaving, pattern, color, design, so dear to the painters because it 
was the very life of the Flemish people, the weavers of the world. We 
couldn’t study all of them, but we had the Van Eycks and Memlinc, 
Rubens, and Van Dyke. “I did not know that Art could have so much 
to do with history,” said Onubu Matsumoto, with shining eyes, as we 
lived with Charles I and his court one morning, through the Van Dyke 
pictures. Ah, there are some things, Onubu Matsumoto, that Sir 
Anthony had to say which even the history books could not tell, because 
it is not in their province. How wide horizons may grow in one summer 
morning! Then we had the Germans, with their imagination, their 
detail, their intense realism, and their sentiment. And Durer at Nurem- 
berg, and Holbein at the Court of Henry VIII, and with Erasmus and 
the Reformation, made those stirring times very real to us. 

They loved the Dutch. The Little Masters were just kin to them, 
and Peter de Hooch, with his warm, rich color, and Ver Meer, with his 
yellows and blues in sunlight, made them look about their own houses for 
beauty spots. We did a little Dutch history here; how could we enjoy 
Franz Hals without knowing about the Dutch Republic and why the 
Haarlemites were in so boisterous, swashbuckling a mood, and why home 
and country were so worth celebrating, each in his own way, and why 
Rembrandt found so many \Jews to paint, and how all his life is to be 
read in his self-portraits. 

So we came along through the national groups, tying together the 
painter and his time, enriching the story with poetry and biography, 
trying to see the contribution that each made to the whole. Velazqueth 
and the Court of Philip IV; the great Frenchmen, the Court Painters, 
and the idealists of Barbarism; the English group, with Oliver Gold- 
smith and Dr. Johnson, whom they knew through their Deserted Vil- 
lage and the Dictionary, but never in as intimate a way as at Sir 
Joshua’s table. 

We ended Art 504 rather breathlessly, with only a morning for the 
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Americans, but it was the best that we could do, and furthermore, in 
order to have the coveted credits, there must be an examination or its 
equivalent. An examination over what had been spiritual values—how 
could it be done? But “its equivalent” presented a way around, and so 
we had the equivalent. 

I asked each teacher to prepare a paper telling frankly 
and intimately to me which group of painters she had 
enjoyed the most, and why. And here is where what the 
sociologist calls “the human interest document” was writ- 
ten. If only I might have kept those papers! But I felt 
in honor bound to return them. Mind you, this was no 
ordinary class in art appreciation. Here were one hun- 
dred girls of background entirely foreign to ours, grip- 
ping cultural values that had heretofore eluded them, 
while they had been in the throes of the Three R’s in our 
crowded school curriculum. 


For hours and hours, far into the night, I went over 


those papers, for they were intimate documents. Then, 
wonder of wonders! I suddenly realized that even more 
than the joy of the opened vista which I had glimpsed, I 
had come upon a thing of momentous importance, and 
just by chance at that, for I began laying aside the papers 
according to groups—the Italian group, the German 
group, the French group, and so on, and here is the way 
they went: Into the Italian group went the papers of the 
Portuguese girls. Why, of course, madonna-loving, their 
church had done that for them, and their romance lan- 
guage and thinking. German and Flemish groups, Chi- 
nese; pattern, design, intricate imagining, color, humor. 
Ah! here is the ancient gift of China’s art to the world! 
These are just the very things the Chinese would love and 
understand in our Western art. What fun to discover in 
Shoo Tsin Kau, Rose Ching, and Bessie Tyau, sweet little 
teachers in the Summer Session of 1924 in Honolulu, 
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some of their ancient background of culture! And how 
utterly unconscious they were of having added anything 
to the sum total of values and appreciations! Japanese 
are idealists; Fra Angelico, Botticelli, and Raphael they 
loved, and Tumuko Mukai added in her paper, “In Japan 
there is great art also, which I think Whistler understood. 
I mean to study now for myself the art of my fore- 
fathers.” And the Hawaiians loved Michael Angelo; 
almost invariably they had chosen him as their great 
master. Strong-limbed, deep of bosom—have they not 
the power and the beauty of the Delphic Sybil upon 
them? Were they not indeed kin? 


So I’ve tried to set it down in writing. For Art 504 
opened up a whole new world to me, a world of appre- 
ciations, and I think that if this Hawaii of ours is indeed 


a melting pot of races, it were well to keep the flavors 
distinctive, that nothing may be lost. 
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In modern urban life the boy secures his guiding pat- 
terns from an increasing range of sources. As the family 
plays a decreasing role (relatively), other groups and 
social situations exert an increasing influence over boys. 
It is not the father or older brother but the boy’s gang’ 
and its leaders, the “heroes” of the street, or in the 
“movies” that set the pace. This type of leadership is so 
often impulsive, disorganizing, and “commercialized” 
that the influences of constructive homes are sometimes 
overcome. Urban boys are facing more complex life 
problems at earlier ages than formerly and with less aid 
from helpful parents. To meet this need, boys’ welfare 
agencies with staffs of playground directors, boys’ work 
secretaries, scoutmasters, Big Brothers, have developed. 
The boys’ peers, however, are his real leaders. Boys’ 
welfare agencies are becoming increasingly important; 
they set conduct patterns for the boy as a rule before he 
becomes disorganized. 


LEADERS AMONG Boys 


The boys’ gang as a loosely organized and arbitrarily 
conducted group is usually in charge of a boy who holds 
his leadership place by physical skill or by mental 
shrewdness. He “does things” that the other boys are 
unable to do, or do not have the courage to undertake, or 


1The “gang” is used here to refer to the normal group that a boy plays with 
and “runs around with.” If the group becomes destructive, it becomes a “preda- 
tory gang” and will be so denominated. 
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before the others do. He is admired and secretly envied 
for his prowess; he brings prestige to them; he “thinks 
up” new, and hence interesting, things for the group to 
do. When his followers begin to tire of one activity he is 
quick to suggest something else. Sometimes he holds his 
position through appealing to fear, through the “bawling 
out” process, or by threatening to “throw out” any boy 
who does not obey. On occasion he is a “daredevil.” If 
the group is attacked or any member is taken advantage 
of by an outsider, he becomes the spokesman for justice, 
revenge, and may lead a counter-attack. 


The boy leader may quickly achieve prestige. By 
meeting a group crisis boldly, his prestige goes up. Pres- 
tige tides the leader over from group crisis to group crisis. 


The leader develops habits of leadership. Having 


led well once, he is in better shape to lead well again. 
Sometimes the principle of expectation, of knowing that 
he is expected to lead well, is the all-important spur to 
superior action. Repeated expectations regarding him 
and repeated responses on his part are sufficient to estab- 
lish habits of leadership. 


The leader among boys easily develops a superiority 
complex. Sometimes this rests chiefly on traits of domi- 
nance, on surplus energy discharges, and again chiefly on 
repeated successes and acquired skill. In either event, 
the superiority complex leads him into domineering atti- 
tudes, and these presage his downfall as a leader. 


In the predatory gang, the ringleader is often a 
“bully” and leads by sheer brute force supported by cun- 
ning; one ringleader is described as being “smart as a 
whip. He never could be caught at anything, and some 
of the other boys would be blamed.” Another rules auto- 
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cratically, even borrowing money from the other boys, 
“which he never returns.” 


ADULT LEADERS OF Boys 

The failure to meet boys’ needs by established insti- 
tutions has led to the rise of boys’ welfare agencies, with 
programs for boys, such as the playground, the Y. M. 
C. A., the Boy Scouts, the Big Brothers. The playground 
director, the boys’ work secretary, the scoutmaster, the 
Big Brother, illustrate the four chief types today of adult 
leaders for boys. The first type arose out of a general 
social welfare interest; the second, out of specific religious 
interests; the third, out of activity interests; and the 
fourth, out of an urge to help boys on probation to get 
re-established. 

These types of leaders have been in the past inade- 
quately trained persons. Each type of agency is now try- 
ing to “pull itself up,” but often, through inability to 
offer sufficiently worth-while financial inducements, can- 


not secure the type of trained leadership that the situation 
requires. 


The playground director is in an important position, 
for he belongs to an institution recognized and supported 
by the public. He contacts a larger percentage of boys 
of all ages and interests than any other type of leader. 
He has the all-compelling play stimuli to offer, or to 
withhold. He keeps boys busy, expending energy in 
muscle and mind development and in team work. He 
directs their surplus energy in socially constructive ways. 

As a case worker among boys in the local community, 
he has made only a beginning. Properly qualified, he 
could serve well as community adjuster of boys’ problems. 
He could help parents in their troublesome relationships 
with their boys. He is a natural “key” person in the 
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community in relation to the youth. 


A variety of techniques may be used successfully by 
the playground director. For example: “I pick out the 
fellows who are really the best on the playground and 
talk with them and win their confidence and help them 
to see the things that I want to get across. ‘Then, they 
pass the suggestions on to one another, and so on, until 
pretty soon the whole group comes to know it.” 


Unruffled poise and resourceful understanding of 
gang life by the adult leader is often necessary. ‘When 
a director first goes to a playground, the boys do every- 
thing to try to drive him out. They do everything that 
is ‘bad’; they shoot craps and swear and smoke and 
everything to torment him.” Or again: “The main 
problem of the playground director is to understand 
these boys, their parents, and the cultural differences. 
The first year or so you cannot just understand them, but 
must learn to do so. The Mexican is entirely different 
from the Russian, or the Italian from the Russian. For 
one year I did relief work at the different playgrounds 
and saw the differences. It is much easier to deal with 
foreigners than with Americans of the third and fourth 
generations. The former are willing to be shown things 
and will believe what you tell them, but so many Ameri- 
can boys know everything and can’t be shown anything. 
Foreign boys appreciate what you do for them.” 

The boy scout leader works according to an all-around 
activity program. He has boys winning “merits” by 
“doing things.” He is a nature study leader. He has an 
organization that uses small groups to their best advan- 
tage. 

To the extent that he is a volunteer leader, his time 
is limited, his training is incomplete, and scouting is sec- 
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ondary to his major interests. —The scout manual is a help 
to the leader with originality, but may be relied on over- 
much by the too-busy or incapable leader. Instead of 
emphasizing programs, the scout headquarters is now 
stressing methods, so that leaders may work out pro- 
grams for their particular troups in their respective 
communities. 


I use the patrol method in running the troup and they run them- 
selves. I generally try to meet with the patrol leaders and the senior 
patrol leader several days before the night of the meeting, and we plan 
just what we want to do at the meeting. We then go all over the plans 
as if it were at a real meeting and the leaders know just what is expected 
of them and they know just how to go about it. At the meeting all I 
have to do is to lay back and enjoy the meeting. . . . The boys are 
a fine bunch and they will do anything for you provided you go at it the 
right way.” 


I have decentralized control and put my troop of fifty-six members 
under eight separate patrol leaders and have them meeting in eight dif- 
ferent places in the church at the same time. . . . When a boy mis- 
behaves I keep him out of everything and then I suddenly change and 
give him something important to do. I suspended a boy for two weeks 


once and then gave him an important job, and he is now quartermaster 
of our troop. This method works fine.® 


The boys’ work leader of the Y. M. C. A. is an expo- 
nent of a definite character program on a religious basis, 
with the physical, intellectual, spiritual, and service 
phases of life given a balanced emphasis. With men in 
the churches as natural leaders of “a Christian Citizen- 
ship program” for boys, the possibilities are many, but 
the results often fall below expectations. Sometimes the 
leader thinks too directly of character and a religious life, 
and turns boys without definite religious backgrounds 
against him and religion. Sometimes he knows but little 
of boy nature, and prepares less. ‘We need to sell this 
proposition to more leaders. ‘There are plenty of men 
right here in our churches who are able to lead groups 


2Boys’ Work Survey of Los Angeles. 
8Tbid. 
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if we could only get them to see the value of such 
work.” An adequately trained leadership is an outstand- 
ing need. 


The Big Brother is a leader who renders personal 
service to one boy at a time. He has a chance to be a 
social case worker par excellence. ‘The boy is usually 
either a pre-delinquent or delinquent, and the Big 
Brother is ordinarily one of the younger business men of 
the community. ‘The personal contact idea is excellent, 
but many Big Brothers are untrained and know nothing 
about social case work or personality study. The contacts 
are often made on a common-sense, hurry-up basis by 
“busy business men,” who may be giving their own sons 
only a fraction of the attention they need. “It is the 
easiest thing in the world to get men to contribute money 
but not themselves to boys’ welfare.” It is not enough, 


however, to give the “little brother” money or “a good 
time.” Such a procedure misses the real leadership op- 
portunities that the Big Brother movement makes 
possible. 


Closely related to the Big Brother as a possible “per- 
sonality adjuster” is the probation officer. With one 
hundred and twenty or more cases to work with at any 
one time, he does not have sufficient time for the necessary 
personal contacts. If the personal contacts between officer 
and boy are to be vital, the training, skill and “load” of 
the officer are very important factors. But to secure offi- 
cers with all the necessary qualifications requires more 
recognition of the work in the way of salary and advance- 
ment than is now afforded. Many of the best young men 
are unable to continue in the work. With the force of 
law behind him, the probation officer can secure needed 
action where others fail; but, yet, his personality contacts 
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are his strongest leadership opportunities. 
LEADERSHIP METHODS AND TRAITS 


Successful leaders of boys report almost as many dif- 
ferent methods as there are types of boys. “I never beat 
a boy any more; swatting is antiquated,” is widespread 
testimony. “I never scold any more,” is a hopeful slogan. 
Many leaders seek boys’ hobbies and work with the boy 
in connection with these. “By being kind to boys, I can 
get them to do anything.” To know each boy’s conflicts, 
his experiences in meeting his natural wishes, his racial 
and cultural backgrounds is necessary. The leader who 
sees a boy drawing an indecent picture will, and without 
antagonizing the boy, turns that talent to constructive uses, 
is far-sighted. To create an atmosphere of pleasantness, 
even for unpleasant tasks for boys is skillful leadership. 
“T keep boys guessing and have surprises up my sleeve for 
them,” reports a leader. “I try to grow up again with 
the boys,” says another. “I went out and found the worst 
one, with whiskey on his breath, and began talking with 
him; I found that he had a father who was very sick. I 
went over and tried to help the boy at home. He has since 
become one of our best leaders. Yes, I ought to have 
more time for this personal work.” 


On the other hand, much can be learned from incom- 
petent leaders. “No time” is a common alibi. Not enough 
time for personality contacts; enthusiasm for boys’ work 
psychology; these findings are common. To do a few 
things for a boy or to follow a program is not boys’ work; 
personality adjustments and dissolving conflicts in boys’ 
minds is boys’ work. 

“To bawl out” boys is a common technique used by 
unsuccessful leaders. To use “swats” overlooks the newer 
psychiatric methods. To do boys’ work in about “the 
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same old way” is stupid; the leader who “talked all the 
time” was already a failure; he who insisted that his main 
business was to keep the boys “under his thumb” never 
had time to do anything else. The leader who urged boys 
to quit smoking cigarettes, but who maintained the prac- 
tice himself, was without influence. 

Three kinds of leaders have been summarized as 
follows: 


The poorest kind is he who says on the ‘evening of the meeting, 
“Drat it all, I have to go down to that meeting of kids,” and he grabs 
his hat and is off. At the end of the hour and a half he says, “Well, 
that is all tonight, fellows. Good-night.” 

The second type is what most leaders are. They start with a sug- 
gested program and apply it to the group with a few modifications. 

The best type are rare birds. They find out what the boy needs and 
try to meet those needs. If they see personal fouls in a basketball game, 
they will get the fellows to discussing the problem themselves and in that 
way get them to play fair. They have constructive attitudes themselves, 
for attitudes, like diseases, are catching.* 


The boys’ leader needs first of all an appreciation of 
“social situations,” especially of those in which boys be- 
come “difficult,” of the social processes operating, and of 
the conflicts and accommodations taking place in boys’ 
minds. He needs to be an expert in making personality 
studies, in case work methods, in psychiatric approaches. 
He needs to understand the boy when the latter is a 
puzzle even to himself. A thorough understanding of a 
boy’s wishes for adventure, for response, for recognition, 
is a Minimum. 

OTHER TYPES OF LEADERS OF Boys 


Fathers are natural leaders for boys, but they develop 
older and different worlds of experience; they lose con- 
tact with youth’s points of view. They find it difficult to 
maintain fellow-feeling contacts while playing the role 


of judge and disciplinarian. In cities fathers are becom- 
‘Ibid. 
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ing increasingly busy with many things, to the neglect of 
their own sons. Business or profession or longs hours at 
routine tasks obscure the boy and his needs. 

The unintentional neglect of boys is often brought 
vividly home to fathers—when ‘it is too late. A father 
reports that one of the worst shocks he ever received 
came when his married son wrote hom as follows: “My 
greatest regret in life is that when I was a boy at home, 
you didn’t have any time for me.” 


Mothers through genuine understanding and fellow- 
feeling are often effective leaders. Indirect methods 
often work best. “In our neighborhood,” says a mother, 
“T have worked out this little plan in which, when I want 
to restrict my boy, I go to the parents of his chums, talk 
the matter over with them and we agree upon a common 
program and that solves many of my troubles.” Another 
mother foresaw that on Halloween property would be 
destroyed and hence she met with the mothers of “the 
other boys” and arranged for “a wienie-bake” on that 
evening in her yard. Her son and five other boys stayed 
together at the bake until 10 oclock and “forgot all about 
Halloween and never destroyed a thing.” The social dis- 
tance between mothers and boys is often short,—hence 
the strategic position of mothers as leaders of boys. 

The teacher is a trained leader who has opportunity 
to establish personal contacts with boys. By overcoming 
the social distance that pupils characteristically feel to- 
ward teachers whom they don’t like, the teacher may be- 
come effective as a boys’ leader. On the other hand, the 
not uncommon personality clashes between teacher and 
pupil destroy the leadership influences of a teacher. 

Athletic and physical education leaders are natural 
heroes to boys, and hence the importance of the conduct 
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pattern which they spread. Successful boxers are 
heroes and thus leaders of boys in many neighborhoods. 
Motion picture stars likewise possess a hero charm and 
are important “secondary contact” leaders. 


The urban community is being called upon to play an 
increasing role in establishing constructive leadership 
patterns for boys. Wherever the home, school, or church 
fail in measuring up to the needs of boys, community 
responsibility rises. 
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Book Notes 


OUTLINES OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Wi i1am 
McDouaa.t. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1926, pp. 
xvi-+-572. 


This book is designed by Professor McDougall as a complement to 
his recent Outline of Psychology. The author also expresses the hope 
that it “may do something to bridge the gap between academic psy- 
chology and the study of the neuroses and psychoses.” The extent to 
which Professor McDougall goes in the presentation and discussion of 
Freudianism, the theories of Jung, and of Adler is one of the finest 
tributes that these theories of personality have yet received. The volume 
is literally built upon a critical examination of the theories of Freud and 
related experimenters, and yet at no place does the author become a 
Freudian or a psychoanalist, as such. Dr. McDougall’s training as a 
physician and his war experiences in dealing with the mental disorders 
of wounded soldiers, coupled with his years of psychological thinking, 
make him especially qualified for preparing this treatise. The sociologist 
will be interested in this work because of its emphasis on personality. 
Integration and disassociation of personality, the growth of the instincts 
into sentiments with their elaborate habit organizations, the “uncon- 
scious” as a reservoir of past social experiences, the role of suggestion, the 
perversions of the sex impulse, conflict, repression, and the complex— 
these are but a few of the important topics that Professor McDougall 
brings before the reader in a lucid and scholarly way. Where one is 
not convinced, he is impressed by the author’s dignified and thoughtful 
manner of presentation. E. S. B. 


DISEASE PREVENTION. By Hersert W. Waire. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, 1926, pp. xi-+-667. 


This sizeable volume is essentially a source book for all workers 
interested in problems of public health and sanitation. Its importance 
to social workers lies in the fact that social organization and control is 
quite as essential as medical treatment in dealing with the long array 
of diseases transmitted by the pollution of water, soil, and food, by 
animals and insects, and by human contacts. Dr. Waite has drawn 
heavily upon the literature of preventive medicine. From the point of 
view of the social worker the volume contains considerably more in- 
formation, especially bacteriology data, than is needed and there is not 
a little repetition of discussion of prevailing social attitudes and public 
opinion regarding the various diseases and suggestions for dealing with 
ignorance, indifference, and vested interests in filth and disease. 


E. F. Y. 
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THE MELTING-POT MISTAKE. By Henry Pratt Faircuip. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1926, pp. vi+-266. 


Evidences have long been numerous that the melting-pot has not 
been “melting.” Moreover, a melting process, if it means complete loss 
of distinctive traits and of identity to the immigrant, is itself to be 
deplored. True assimilation does not imply that one race shall be 
swallowed up in another, but rather that “union” is taking place with 
dignity being shown every constructive human trait, no matter how 
humble or “foreign” its source. A knowledge of the deep-seated char- 
acter of “‘race,” and of “nationalism” in both its wholesome and its evil 
effects are essential for an adequate understanding of assimilation. The 
invasion of one racial and national group by another, or “foreign” 
group in large numbers, and suddenly, or both, leads to destructive con- 
flicts rather than assimilation. In the past, the United States has un- 
doubtedly suffered in this regard. The author shows how “prohibition” 
does not “go over” with Italian immigrants because the Italians possess 
a “foreign” culture; but why is it that “prohibition” does not “go over” 
with thousands of wealthy native Americans of “pure” stock? In regard 
to the anti- Japanese legislation of 1924, the author contends that it took 
Japan out of a class by itself, namely, out of a class having special immi- 
gration privileges and put her “among the non-white peoples where she 
belongs.”” This would appear to be, however, a demotion in the status of 
Japan in the eyes of the world, which is the essence of insult to a proud 
nation. One of the author’s strongest contentions is that “the sine gua 
non, then, of Americanization is that America should be lovable,” but 
to become this is “the great problem of social regeneration.” Unlike 
many books which defend “Americanism,” which speak of immigrants as 
“foreigners,” and which implies a theory of race superiority, this is 
couched in a style that may produce disagreement but will still retain 
the reader’s respect for the author, his straight-forward thinking, and his 
sincerity of judgment. E. S. B. 


PRIMITIVE LAW. By E. Smney Hartianp. Methuen and Com- 
pany, London, 1924, pp. vi+-222. 


This book shows how the written laws of civilized groups have 
gradually evolved out of the customary laws of savages. Since men 
always live in groups, it becomes necessary to have rules governing the 
relations with one another of the members within the group as well 
as of the several groups with each other. In the societies on the lower 
cultural levels there are no written laws, and because of this civilized 
people say they have no laws, merely customs. But, on analysis, fixed 
customs which are generally obeyed cannot be distinguished from laws. 
The difference is not in kind but in degree, and the positive law of 
civilized groups has gradually developed out of the raw materials sup- 
plied by the preliterates. This book is an interesting study of several 
phases of social control among backward peoples. W.C.S. 
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OUROBOROS: or THE MECHANICAL EXTENSION OF 
MANKIND. By Garet Garrett. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York, 1926, pp. vii+-101. 


Even as one member in the very notable Today and Tomorrow 
Series, this little volume is a work of outstanding importance. “Ouro- 
boros” is the name of a fabulous serpent that tried to swallow its own 
tail, and it provides a very fitting symbol for the predicament of our 
preposterous Western machine civilization. 


The argument of the book is that man, seeking since Adam for 
some way to escape the curse of toil, hit upon the machine. The ma- 
chine has enormously increased the human output, but it has not 
lessened human toil. It has divided the world into two halves, one 
raising raw materials, the other elaborating them into manufactured 
goods. This builds up vast cities where multitudes labor in factories 
to produce the characteristic output of the machine. This product is 
cheaper, because it is made by large-scale methods. This large-scale 
method requires a large market, and the market must be found among 
non-industrial peoples still able to feed themselves and supply food and 
raw materials for the machine-ridden nations. Otherwise, the machines 
must stop and the millions added to the world’s population because of 
machine production and its expanded productivity must idle and starve. 
Thus follows the mad scramble for foreign markets. But meanwhile 
the nations the world over, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Japan, 
China, Brazil, and all the rest, are capitulating to the machine, becom- 
ing “industrialized,” so that those who once furnished a market for 
machine-made goods are now seeking one for their own surplus. This 
throws, under the author’s lucid pen, a flood of light on the recent erec- 
tion of tariff walls around nations, a new, more modern mercantilism ; 
the struggle for concessions and mandates; the growth of advertising and 
sales on credit (both symptoms of a surplus) ; and many other charac- 
teristic tendencies of modern international life. Ignoring the law of 
comparative costs of production, and the facts of natural and historical 
fitness for certain kinds of enterprise, some of the late arrivals, notably 
the Italian Minister of Finance, propose a contest in which those nations 
able to live on least will survive—a sorry outlook for human progress. 


Let the author conclude: “In any light, man’s further task is 
Jovian. That is to learn how best to live with these powerful creatures 
of his mind, how to give their fecundity a law and their functions a 
rhythm, how not to employ them in error against himself—since he 
cannot live without them.” 


The author’s style is rapid, simple, direct, and utterly lucid. His 
thought is startling, challenging, and of utmost significance for the stu- 
dent of social progress. C.M.C, 
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REGIONAL SOCIOLOGY. By RapHAKmMaAL Mukerjez, Ph.D., 
Lucknow University. Century Company, New York, 1926, 
pp. x-+287. 


The current rapid development of human ecological and environ- 
mental studies on the part of sociologists is truly remarkable. The 
environmental basis of society, the anthropo-geographical approach, the 
influence of climate and weather, the role of “region”—these develop- 
ments are brought under the heading, Regional Sociology. From a 
study of the formal relationships of environment to people, to a study 
of the spiritual, cultural, and attitudinal life of a people as affected by 
both spiritual and material environments is the vista opened up by such 
a theme as regional or ecological sociology. 

The author defines “a region” as ‘a common and co-ordinate set of 
stimuli,” evoking a similarity of responses, habits, and feelings. “A 
region is at once a stimulus, and a result of reactions which have become 
crystallized into institutions.” ‘The small natural unity called the 
region which reveals the relationships between geographic conditions and 
social facts is the best prelude to a study of comparative social eco- 
nomics.” In this vein Dr. Mukerjee lays the foundations for a regional 
sociology. 

The natural communalism of rice-growing in India or China, the 
dependence of agrarian organization on region, the regional divisions of 
India, civilization as adaptation to regions, inter-racial economics in the 


Tropics, the re-making of region, marriage systems and region—these 
are some of the more important topics that are discussed. This book 
arouses the Western reader’s expectations regarding other contributions 
to social thought from the East. E. S. B. 


FORMATIVE FACTORS IN CHARACTER. By Hersert Mar- 
TIN. Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1926, pp. 
vi-+346. 

“The growing conviction of the need for a re-emphasis of moral 
values in the life of the nation” and the belief that “the strategic ap- 
proach lies through the childhood of today” and that such a ministry 
“must be rendered through the awakening of our parentage and teach- 
ers’”—such is the spirit of this book. Psycho-biological, psychological, 
and social and institutional—this is the main line of treatment proposed. 
The suggestions are sane and constructive. 


SURVEYING YOUR COMMUNITY. By Epmunp pgS. Brun- 
NER. George H. Doran Company, New York, 1925, pp. 109. 


This is a handy manual for conducting social and religious surveys 
in rural communities, particularly for studying rural churches. Several 
splendid schedules are given, together with a clear, concise statement of 
methods of procedure. The chief omission is of a sociological nature, 
namely, of methods of diagnosing the social and religious attitudes and 
values of rural people. E. S. B. 
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LEFT WING UNIONISM. By Davis J. Saposs. International 
Publishers, New York, 1926, pp. 192. 


Mr. Saposs of the Brookwood Labor College has here made an im- 
portant study of the radical policies and tactics in American trade unions 
which bring internal strife within the labor movement. The author 
states that the prime task has been to analyse in their historical and 
theoretical perspective the various strategical methods used by the radi- 
cals in the course of their trade union activities. The old struggle of 
radicalism and conservatism within the one organization had its con- 
ception from the very beginning of the labor movement in the United 
States. The principal method of disruption is shown to have been 
“boring from within.” Conservatism has asked that the union shall 
recognize the present industrial system and demand those things which 
shall make, at least for the present, a happier and better worker. Radi- 
calism has insisted upon the revolutionary policy of massing all workers 
together for the ultimate overthrow of the capitalist system. Com- 
plicating the situation for conservatism is the dual unionism, idealogical 
and philosophical, versus the opportunistic and non-doctrinaire. It is 
the latter type, Mr. Saposs holds, which presents the real menace to 
unity in the labor movement. For those who seek to understand the 
unrest in the unions, and without, the book is both timely and valuable. 

M. J. V. 
UNDERSTANDING OUR CHILDREN. By Frepsrick Pierce. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 1926, pp. x-+-198. 


The author of this book speaks of himself as a psychologist but 
dwells upon the “unconscious.” He addresses himself to parents and 
describes his method of approach as a “simple, expository appeal to com- 
mon sense, with a definite avoidance of technical considerations and 
scientific terminology.” But the percentage of parents interested in such 
a book is doubtless relatively small; and the percentage is certainly still 
smaller for those who will read the book with intelligent understanding. 
Otherwise it would be necessary for them to be familiar with the mean- 
ings, from a psychoanalytic point of view, of such terms as “neuras- 
thenics;” “unconscious struggle;’ “analytic process;’ “sublimative ;” 
“emotional reflexes; “neurotic ;” “symbolic ;” “identification ;” “gland- 
ular imbalance ;” etc. It is only fair to say, however, that most of the 
language is simple. The discussion is dogmatic but illustrations are 
drawn from a few cases evidently treated by the author in what he calls 
“the Psychologist’s office.” E. F. B. 
RUTH TALKS IT OVER. By Junius Vincent. Macmillan Com- 

pany, New York, 1926, pp. 130. 

The modern flapper and her propensities for “emancipation,” get- 
ting “stewed,” sex freedom, and worshipping the goddess nicotine is 
discussed here by one who reports the low evaluation that many men 
and women really give this sort of popular melodramatization. The 
argument, direct and didactic at times, has an effective undercurrent. 
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THE REPRESSION OF CRIME. By Harry E-_mer Barnes. 
George H. Doran Company, New York, 1926, pp. xvi+-382. 


Rather than a general text book on criminology and penology, this 
work aims “to present those historical facts which will constitute the 
only intelligent background against which to begin the systematic study 
of criminal science in its present stage of development.” The general 
range of subjects covered is as follows: Crime in the light of modern 
science; criminal codes and penal institutions of colonial times; the 
historic origin of the prison system in America; the place of the Penn- 
sylvania Prison Society in American prison reform; some leading phases 
of the evolution of modern penology; the evolution of American crim- 
inal jurisprudence as illustrated by the criminal code and penal legisla- 
tion of Pennsylvania; the historic development of prison industry; how 
prisons punish the human mind; and trial by jury. One chapter is 
devoted to presenting a synopsis of recent literature on crime and in 
the last chapter a program for dealing with criminals is outlined. 

This book upholds Dr. Barnes’ characteristic style of writing in 
being easy, historic, encyclopedic, scholarly, and liberal. It is just the 
kind of a book the masses need to read rather than depending upon 
newspapers and shyster lawyers for their information in regard to crime. 
While every chapter contains much factual information and is worth 
while, every one should read Chapter VIII on “How Prisons Punish 
the Human Mind,” and Chapter LX on “Trial by Jury.” 

H. G. D. 


THE YOUNG DELINQUENT. By Cyrm Burr. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York, 1925, pp. xv-+-619. 


Among the many books now appearing in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency the present reviewer has seen none which combines so many 
meritorious features as Dr. Burt’s. Where most such books approach 
the problem from a single viewpoint, this author brings to bear upon the 
problem an apparently wide knowledge of psychology, psychoanalysis, and 
psychiatry. Where many of these books are popularized discussions, this 
one is characterized by scholarly approach. While many books in this 
field are poorly organized, especially for teaching purposes, Dr. Burt’s 
contribution is highly organized, revealing an unusually intense analysis 
of the problems considered, and indicating the ear marks of usefulness as 
a textbook. Two lengthy chapters are devoted to “Environmental Con- 
ditions.” The first refers to conditions within the home; the second to 
conditions outside the home. ‘The author regards delinquency “as 
nothing but an outstanding sample—dangerous perhaps and extreme, 
but none the less typical—of common childish naughtiness.” He has 
drawn upon his extensive collection of cases, personally studied and 
carefully recorded, for illustrative material. The argument is addressed 
mainly to teachers and social workers. E. F. B. 
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MONGREL VIRGINIANS. By A, H. Estasroox and T. E. Mc- 
Dovucie. The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
1926, pp. 205. 

This book represents a four year investigation in triple (Indian- 
White-Negro) race intermixture. Most of the thesis deals with the 
“Win” tribe, but some space is given’to a discussion of similar racial 
mixtures in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, and 
Delaware. The Win group started long before the Civil War and 
includes some 658 individuals inhabiting a small territory in the moun- 
tains of Virginia. At first it was an Indian-White combination, but 
later Negro blood was infused, and now it presents such a hopeless 
confusion of divergent types that takers of federal census and keepers of 
marriage records are nonplussed. Many of the Wins deny the Negro 
blood and try to report themselves as “White” or “Indian,” but some- 
times full brothers and sisters are variously reported as “White,” 
“Indian,” and “Colored,” according to their physical appearances. 

The group is geographically and socially isolated. Both Whites and 
Negroes look down upon the Wins and force them to live largely by 
themselves and to marry within the group. Over 58 per cent of the 
matings were back within the tribe. The ancestors of the present group 
seem to have been normal or above normal, but most of them now appear 
to be very low mentally. This was perhaps caused by the introduction 
of feeblemindedness through the few outside matings with very poor 
stock and intensified by consanquinity. Little is known of those who 
have migrated and it is very probable that the better stock went west. 

In general the Wins live on an exceedingly low economic and social 
plane. Promiscuity and prostitution are common; over 20 per cent of 
the children are illegitimate, yet there is practically no venereal disease 
and little drunkenness. That the women are very fecund is evidenced by 
a general average fertility rate of 4.71. Educationally the tribe has 
made practically no advancement. Very few can read and write and 
none have graduated from high school. For many years they were not 
permitted to attend the white schools and refused to go to the negro 
schools. A mission church and school have been maintained for many 
years, but have made little headway. H.G.D. 


PRACTICAL SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Joun A. Lapp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1926, pp. ix+371. 

In this manual for teaching social science by “the laboratory method 
in the high school,” the author stresses Census Bureau materials, other 
reports of a governmental nature, and local community studies. The 
statistical point of view is emphasized and a study of the individual in 
terms of population changes, migration movements, occupational activ- 
ities, production and commerce, health, and community organization is 
presented. A large number of exercises, chiefly statistical, is suggested. 
The sociological approach is not given. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD CHURCH SURVEY: A STUDY OF OR- 
GANIZED RELIGION WITH ITS SOCIAL BACK- 
GROUND. By H. Paut Douctass. George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York, 1926, pp. xxv-+-445. 


This religious survey of Springfield, Massachusetts, conducted by 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research, possesses much more than 
ecclesiastical or local interest. It is of genuine significance to the sociolo- 
gist as such for the two-fold reason that it affords a fine example of the 
methods available in the survey and in statistical analysis. 

Throughout the entire volume there occur extremely valuable gen- 
eralizations and suggestions which apply not only to Springfield but to 
the sociology of religion in general. 

Besides 120 tables and 44 charts, there are a dozen illustrations and 
numerous appendices. These, with the twelve chapters of the main 
body, present a piece of constructive social analysis highly meritorious 
for its finished technique and admirable for its frank yet tactful 
suggestions. 

Part I consists of a summary chapter of findings, which are ex- 
panded in detail in the eleven chapters of Part II. In Part III a single 
but ample chapter presents interpretations and conclusions. 

Some of the most valuable sociological contributions of the book are 
its classification of churches upon the basis of the activities pursued ; the 
chapters on social, religious, and ecclesiastical geography, and various 


sidelights on over-organization and imitative tendencies. C.M.C. 


THE PEDIGREE OF THE HUMAN RACE. By Harris 
HAWTHORNE WILDER. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1926, pp. xiv-+-368. 

This is a study of man’s place in nature. The author begins with 
our living mammalian relatives, considers the related extinct forms, 
fossil man,—even to Australopithecus Africanus, a transitional form 
discovered in February, 1925,—and carries the series through to homo 
sapiens. The technique used in measuring and comparing the various 
forms in studying man’s pedigree are presented. A section is devoted 
to the discussion of criteria of race and finally a new classification of 
races is proposed. The races of mankind are included in three groups: 
the protomorphic, which are most generalized as the native Australians ; 
the archimorphic, or intermediate groups such as the Polynesians, 
Melanesians, Malays and American Indians; and the metamorphic, or 
most highly specialized peoples, in which are included the Caucasians, 
Mongolians, and Ethiopians. Of these, the Caucasians are the most 
generalized and the Ethiopians are the most highly specialized. The 
book is well illustrated and is meant to be used as a text. In spite of a 
considerable amount of technical material the book is quite readable. 


W.C.S. 
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THE NEED FOR EUGENIC REFORM. By Major Lzonarp 
Darwin. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1926, pp. 
xvii-+529. 

Major Leonard Darwin, President of the Eugenics Education So- 
ciety for over thirteen years, has given in this new book of his, a most 
valuable summary of the entire field of eugenics as it appears today. It 
is most fortunately conceived, there being no trace of a rank propagandist 
attitude, an attitude which tends to mar some otherwise good books in 
the eugenical field. Everywhere, there is instead the safe, well-balanced 
discussion so stimulative to reflective thinking. “Eugenics,” says Major 
Darwin, “consists in the utilization of knowledge acquired in the study 
of the evolution of living things in order to promote the progress of our 
race.” At present, he holds that progress in eugenics is likely to be 
opposed because of the general ignorance of its scientific foundations. 
Prejudices between science and religion offer the basis for many con- 
flicts. Here the broadness of the author reveals itself for he writes: 
“Let religion recognize that it is only in the realm of ultimate ideas 
that she is all-powerful. Let science recognize that her realm only in- 
cludes the discovery and the formulation of the laws concerning the 
sequence of events. Let religion and science openly join hands in the 
endeavor to benefit, not only our neighbors, but also the countless mil- 
lions of the as-yet-unborn. Let all this be done, and then eugenics, which 
aims at the future of mankind, and which is founded on both religion 
and science, will come into its proper place in our thoughts and will 
prosper accordingly.” The Need for Eugenic Reform is a book that no 
one interested in the field of social reform through eugenics can well 


afford to be without. M. J. V. 


TEMPERAMENT AND RACE. ByS. D. Porreus and Marjorie 
E. Bascock. Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1926, pp. xiv-+-364. 


This study, by two clinical psychologists, was carried out on the 
different racial groups in Hawaii. Each component group was studied 
historically to provide an adequate background. The standard mental 
tests were used, but the authors caution against placing too great re- 
liance upon them. Even though the tests actually reveal differences in 
mental levels, they afford no absolute proof that one group is superior 
to another. The authors conclude that the mental tests have not yet 
revealed the psychological basis of the observed differences in the social 
adaptability of races. A study of temperament will yield greater results, 
but as yet only a beginning has been made in this field. In addition, 
the social characteristics of the groups have been analyzed. A social 
rating scale was used, on the basis of which a racial efficiency index was 
constructed. There is too much of the subjective element in the methods 
used, but the authors have rendered a valuable service in their criticism 
of the so-called intelligence tests as applied to racial groups and by direct- 
ing attention to some new lines of approach. W.C.S. 
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Periodical Notes 


Behind Our Masks. Knowledge proceeds by classification. This is 
as true of persons as of material objects. In human beings, it is the 
strange and outlandish that first fixes and fascinates our attention. Where 
racial differences are great, the individual is often unseen. The purpose 
of the Race Relations Survey was to gain a knowledge which will not so 
much change opinions as attitudes. Robert E. Park, Survey, May 1, 
1926, pp. 135-139. 


Social Forces and the Evolution of Literature. Literature should be 
conceived as voicing the psychologies and esthetics of social groups. The 
artist is a single voice in one or more choruses. Conflicting group 
psychologies instigate conflicting esthetic tendencies. When one group 
dominates, as in feudalism, there is but one spirit of the age. Where 
several groups are clashing, there are several spirits: one dominant, the 
others fighting for supremacy. V. F. Calverton, Social Forces, March, 
1926, pp. 519-522. 


Nationality and Research. No one nation, nor any small group of 
nations, have a “‘corner” on science, scientists, or scientific productions. 
Jews, Russians, Chinese, Japanese, Australians, Indians, South Amer- 
icans—all have contributed. In fact, people from all parts of the world 
could easily be listed. But doubtless Germany, Britain and the United 
States lead in quantity per nation. Per million inhabitants, small nations 
seem to lead in contributions. Research flourishes best in an atmosphere 
where leisure and even laziness are possible. J. B. S. Haldane, Forum, 


May, 1926, pp. 718-723. 


Is Democracy Doomed? (1. Fascism: The New World Issue. 
II. The Case Against Fascism.) I. Fascismo represents a movement 
which is not only Italian but European. It is potentially a world issue. 
It is either going to develop a European struggle in which there will be 
a more or less complete split into “Red” and “Black” camps, and in 
which all people will be compelled to take sides, or, if defeated, will in 
defeat witness the explosion into the new world war for which Europe 
is now stealthily preparing. II. Fascism proposes to substitute arbitrary 
dictatorship for the principle of constitutional responsibility. Mussolini 
considers the democracy of the last century an outworn philosophy. 
However, what is needed is not destruction of the democratic principle, 
but the evolution of new constitutional machinery. I., Shaw Desmond ; 


Il., W. Y. Elliott, Forum, April, 1926; pp. 482-495. 





International Notes 


In Russia RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE is giving way to tolerance, but 
to a tolerance which does consider religion as being a superstition. 
Atheistic education is developing. 

Tue British Strike has been temporarily settled with the forces 
representing orderly rather than revolutionary progress winning out. It 
is hard to see how the coal industry can continue to pay respectable 
wages to labor, interest to capital, and profits to entrepreneurs, if by so 
doing government subsidies are continually necessary. A fundamental 
change is apparently on the way in this basic industry. 

DisARMAMENT DELIBERATIONS at Geneva during recent weeks 
reveal that all the population and natural resources of a nation are a 
part of its potential war power, and that disarmament soon reaches 
insuperable natural barriers. Moreover, national self-sufficiency, 
geographic compactness and isolation are also potential war assets. The 
resultant conclusion is that real disarmament lies in the minds and atti- 
tudes, in a co-operative spirit, and even in national sacrifices in behalf of 
world community. 

THE PHILIPPINES are stirring with a rising tide of nationalism. 
American missionaries have felt the strain and report a widespread 
unrest among the Filipinos who are reacting against the United States, 
because of its materialism and its alleged imperialism. American com- 
mercial interests in the Islands in combatting “the independence senti- 
ment” there have increased the conflict spirit. In order to maintain 
themselves in good grace, the American missionaries have found it 
necessary to affirm their support of the principle of Filipino independence. 

A Missionary IN CHINA writes that “we are always in hopes that 
things will straighten out, but there is no improvement except an 
awakened social consciousness which is being continually stirred up by 
certain elements in the student body of China. There is no doubt there 
are student agitators who have a pure motive, but many are out for 
‘show and face.’ Last evening the Men’s College Club met at our home 
with about twenty-five Chinese and foreigners present and with Judge 
Wang of the District Court speaking on ‘Extra-territoriality.’ The 
Chinese evidently think that they are able to handle the situation. While 
a man like Judge Wang would be fair, the Chinese forget there are 
others who are uneducated and do not have principles of fairness. It is 
the lesser magistrates that create problems for foreigners. Despite all 
the possibilities in the future, many missionaries have signed their will- 
ingness to look only to Chinese protection if China provides means for 
protection.” 
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Social Work Notes 


THE CONNECTION between religious service and social service has 
been so intimate in the history of social work that many have come to 
regard them as inextricably intertwined. However, with the growth of 
city-wide “non-sectarian” enterprises, particularly with the development 
of community welfare federations and a single financial “chest” for all 
agencies, a closer examination of the relationship of religious and social 
service seems in order. A fundamental difficulty lies in the fact that 
large numbers of social workers regard religion as a potent and probably 
indispensable force in the reconstruction of personalities, families, and 
communities ; yet it is generally agreed upon that many agencies, includ- 
ing the chest itself, “serve all,” therefore, most chests do not allot funds 
for religious work. A satisfactory test for differentiating the two types 
of work is yet to be devised. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE OF PENNSYLVANIA has 
just published the results of a state-wide survey of indoor and outdoor 
relief. The salient points of a proposed program for correction of the 
grave evils of the situation are thus summarized by Emil Frankel, who 


made the survey: 


(1) Make the county the unit of poor relief administration and abolish the 
township and borough systems. 

(2) Create adequate provisions in the almshouse equipment for the present- 
day type of inmates—the chronically ill and infirm. This means that the farming 
side of our almshouse administration must become subordinate entirely to that of 
properly taking care of the inmates and that the almshouse must be “hospitalized.” 
Upon admission to the almshouse there should be a thorough medical examina- 
tion of the inmates for proper classification and treatment. 

(3) The poor boards must be made to realize that outdoor relief should not 
be mere almsgiving through an endless chain of grocery orders, but that they 
should employ paid, full-time welfare workers to do constructive family case work. 

The poor directors’ knowledge of the local neighborhood is of value in 
supplementing the results of systematic investigations, but we cannot expect the 
directors, who give only part time, to do the whole job, keeping in constant touch 
with all the families in their charge. 

It is absolutely essential that there be close co-operation between the official 
poor board and private charitable agencies, if the best results are to be obtained. 

(4) We must realize that even if the county unit type of administration 
prevails in all our counties, some of the less populous counties do not have the 
resources to maintain the modern hospitalized county home. Where such condi- 
tions prevail every effort should be made to have the smaller counties join forces 
and thus establish a more effective and economical poor relief administration. 

(5) Finally, there should be clearer recognition of the fact that there is a 
close relation between dependency and unemployment, industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases, and careful inquiry should be conducted to determine more 
accurately the proper methods for the alleviation of this “industrial dependency. 
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ARTICLES IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES. —ti«*s 
(September-October, 1926, and later) 


The Sociology of Albion W. Small Watten B. Bovens 
Is Race Prejudice Natural or Acquired? ann LLY Mis 
The Scientific Point of View in Sociology nn neae Baie | 
A Girl Without a Country. —Eus M. McMara | of 
A Measure of Social Opinion Among Students. zie D. ZaLuny 

The Expert as a Leader. F.C. Liumsmaxn =f 
Methods of Rural Sociology Avoustus W. Haves | 
Principles of Social Legislation -L. M. Barstow 
Social Imbecility Crarnence Mazsu Case | 
An Approach to the Study of Leadership LsRor Bowman | 
Dynamic Social Psychology : —A.N. Fasmcs of 
Group Unity. ~C. A. Dawson q aay 
Can Sociology Serve Business ?_. _--Husseat N, SaxwTon 
Next Steps in Community Organization... Jesse F. Steuer 
Methods of Interpreting Social Processes. —M.C. Emm [| 
Map-Making in Social Research Eats Fexs Youro | 



























































The Church and Industrial Problems. Lrxs T. Were 
Social Values Among the Lapps. Cunurms Lorerept — ay 
The Prophet as a Leader —Samve, Kmcumon [ 
Mutations of Social Distance . E. 8, Bocaapus 
The Japanese Mountain Village Tuomas EB, Joes 
The Social World of the Boys’ Gang. F. M. Turasuen 
Adult Education and Its Social Meaning. Erne. Richanpton 


ARTICLES IN PRECEDING ISSUE | 

‘ (May-June, 1926) a) hart SEES, 
Habitation Areas and Interest Areas. Uryssss G. WraTueaty — 
Methods of a Race Survey _Roseat E. Pare 
Sociologists and Sociology I F, Stuart CHaPo 
e Sumner of Yale. Crarences Mansa Cass 
Religion in Social Experience Ears Eowarp Evsanx 
Social Disservice E. F. Bamrorp Sea 
The Church and Social Problems Lyyx T. Warre [| 
The Street Frances M, Gooncsiz | 
An Observation Trip in China --G, W. Sanva 
Social Distances between Groups. 
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